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FLYING OUT OF WINTER INTO SUMMER 


THREE MEN & A DOG 

Remarkable Adventures 
in a Pit Shaft 
MEDALS FOR HEROES OF PEACE 

Whoever does a brave and kind deed 
that stirs the hearts of all who hear of it 
is doing good in a wider way than he 
knows, for he is kindling a love of 
bravery and kindness everywhere. 

That will be the effect of a plucky 
and kind action of three men of Badde- 
lcy Ensor, in Warwickshire, revealed 
by that fine institution, the R.S.P.C.A. 

• William Charles King and Alfred 
Deakin were taking a walk with three 
other men one Sunday morning last 
autumn when, in passing near a disused 
mine shaft, they heard a dog howling 
pitifully, and traced the sounds. 

Down the shaft, forty yards deep, 
lay the dog, and its cries did not appeal 
to the men in vain. Most of them were 
miners, and miners are' usually fond of 
dogs, and they do not know what fear is 
when a good deed calls to them. 

A Perilous Descent 

So Alfred Deakin had a lohg rope tied 
round his waist and was lowered, 
dangling, into the shaft to fetch the dog 
up, the rope being held by three men 
outside the wooden fence around the 
shaft, while William Charles King lay 
face down on the ground inside the fence 
and let the rope slip slowly and steadily 
through his hands. 

In this way Deakin was let down till 
all the rope was used, and still the dog 
was not reached. The rope was too short. 
Nothing could be done but to haul 
Deakin up again. 

But when he w r as about seven yards 
from the top the rope suddenly snapped 
between the three men outside the fence 
and King, now atthc edge of the mine. 

If King let go the rope Deakin would 
fall to the bottom of the shaft and be 
killed. If he held on to the rope there 
was a great likelihood that he would be 
pulled over, the edge into the shaft, and 
both be killed. 

Up From the Depths 

But King was a very powerful man, 

- and the man suspended below was his 
friend ; and, though the blood oozed 
from his fingers’ ends, he held his foot¬ 
hold and his man firmly.. The three men 
who had fallen, backwards as the rope 

. broke clambered quickly over the fence, 
and,.seizing King’s end of the broken 
rope, relieved the strain for him, and 
managed to pull Deakin up to the top 

- of the'mine. 

The R.S.P.C.A. has now sent to both 
Deakin and King the society’s silver 
' medal. Later, Thomas Smith,' another 
miner, came witli colliery apparatus for 
descending'shafts, and fetched up the 
poor dog ; and Thomas Smith has been 
awarded the bronze medal. 

Unhappily, a fore-leg and a hind-leg of 
the dog were found to have been broken 
by the fall into the mine, and in kindness 
it had to be destroyed. 


AH Clear for 1920 



THE BOYS OF THE YOUNG BRIGADE 

Jack CornweH’s Life in Three Chapters 

1 . He began as a factory boy, always late and almost in trouble. 

2. Suddenly his character changed. He had become a Scout. 

3 . He had learned to do his duty, and marched immortal into history. 

O NCE round a tuckshop window, hands in his pockets, he hung, 

Or ran to a row round the corner, or ran from the bell he had rung, 
Or gaped at a game of football, or chivied a harmless cat— 

This king in a shirt and knickers, with his pole and his cowboy hat! 

But a trumpet sang from, the meadows, and the city rang with a shout. 
And the boy leapt into his boyhood with the magical name of Scout; 
Suddenly braced his body, suddenly found his soul, 

And vaulted to Eldorado at the end of a hefty pole. 


'T'here came to him men of glory who spoke.of a goodly game, 

Who told of a life in the open and the pride of a gallant fame ; 
And he gave them his soul and body to discipline, shape, and train. 
And they taught him the .works of God and the use of a cockney brain. 
From end to end of the kingdom, from shore to shore of the coast, 
Strong in their steadied thousands uprises a martial host. 

And the foe, when he comes, shall be rattled and riven and put to rout 
By the flower of tomorrow’s army—the lad who has learned to scout. 


TTere’s to the youth of England, boys of the young brigade, 

Who marched in their shirts and knickers, gallant and unafraid. 
Glory to these young lions, whelps of the ancient breed, • ■ - 

Mustering brisk and radiant in the shadow of England’s need. 

Many a mighty hero who made our England great 
Smiles from the field of heaven, blessing the Fifth Estate. 

Here is the great assurance, here is the certain sign— 

The heir^have claimed from the future their place in the nation’s line. 

■ Harold Begij:e 


NORTH SEA BRIGANDS 

Seal Ho! in the Wash 

WHY FISHERMEN CAST THEIR 
NETS IN VAIN 

By-Our Natural Historian 

Seals in unprecedented numbers 
swarm in the Wash, and fishermen fish in 
vain. Their nets frequently bring in 
nothing bigger than shrimps. 

The seals have been upon their lawful 
business, and have fished the seas without 
the aid of nets. Like human fishers they 
have taken when and where they could, 
and fortune has favoured them. 

Presumably the flippered adventurers 
are the common seals, which come to the 
south-west and north coasts of England, 
and to the coasts of Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. We have also the harp seal 
(rarely), the ringed seal (sometimes), 
the bearded seal (perhaps once in half 
a century), the grey sea! (fairly numer¬ 
ous at times), and an occasional school 
of hooded, or bladder-nosed, seals in 
restricted areas. 

Black Sheep of the Sea 

These Wash seals simply teem. 
Fathers, mothers, children, and all the 
relatives are there, in such swarms that 
when the tide is out, and they rest 
upon the sandbanks, they look at a 
distance for all the world like flocks of 
black sheep. 

The war kept fishermen within the 
three-mile limit for fear of submarines, 
and out- of great tracts of water for fear 
of mines, so that our inshore waters 
became a fit place for seals to live in. 

Previously they had bad times here, 
for there was a price on their heads of 
10s. each, and it paid to hunt them down, 
so that the fisheries might be free for men. 
But they have had a five j^ears’ respite, 
and have brought their babes from far 
nurseries to fatten in our waters, to the 
fishermen’s sore discontent. 

Britain’s First Fishermen 

It is sad for the seals that they should 
be hunted in our waters. They fished 
these seas long before man did. They 
were here so long ago that their remains 
have been found fossilised in the land. 

Their ancestors roamed the world 
four-footed; the seals took to the 
waters, in course of time converted feet 
and legs into flippers, and flourished 
exceedingly. 

They are to be respected for the fact 
that they developed fine brains, whereas 
their ancestors on land perished for 
want of brains. But the seal remains a 
warm-blooded, air-breathing animal, 
suckles its young as a cow suckles its 
calf, and is a devoted parent. Seals are 
the only land-haunting mammals which 
have dared to colonise the wide waters 
of frigid Antarctica. 

We wish it w r ere possible for the Wash 
seals and fishermen to be partners, in¬ 
stead of rivals to the death. E. A. B. 
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FOUR MEN FLY 
ACROSSTHEEARTH 

AMAZING RIDE OUT OF 
WINTER INTO SUMMER 

Over Deserts of Gold, Peaks 
of Ice, and Hills of Fire 

“AUSTRALIA TEN DAYS OFF” 

The diary of the greatest flight ever 
made by men is now to hand, and we 
give a few quotations to show the ex¬ 
citing way in which Captain Ross Smith, 
with his brother and their two* com¬ 
panions, flew across half the earth. 

They left England in winter fogs 
and arrived in the glory of the Aus¬ 
tralian summer. 

They left London on November 12 and 
landed on the Australian continent on 
December 10, their engines having 
worked magnificently for 11,000 miles. 

They flew over deserts ablaze with 
gold, over mountains buried in snow, and 
over volcanoes throwing out fire. They 
nearly struck an island in the mist, and 
for days they flew through storms, some¬ 
times with their aeroplane encased in ice. 

At one place the way was cleared for 
them by convicts; at another place one of 
the mechanics held down the tail of the 
machine until it got a start, and jumped 
aboard as it began to fly ; at another 
troops held the machine down. Through 
such excitements they achieved this 
great and immortal feat. 

Diary of the Flight 

When a ride like this is properly or¬ 
ganised, Australia will be only ten 
days away from London. 

The following extracts are from the 
captain’s diary of the journey. 

November 12. Channel clear. En¬ 
countered heavy cloud of snow at Etaples 
and climbed to 8000 ft. Intense cold ; 
instruments frozen, machine covered 
with ice ; food too frozen to eat. Very 
relieved to see Lyons. Favourable wind, 
but much time wasted avoiding storms. 

November 13. Sunshine all day. Alps 
looked very fine in sunlight. 

November 14. Yesterday at Pisa 
heavy rain, aerodrome under water. 
Got bogged ; spent day on machine. 

November 15. Bogged badly. Italian 
mechanics dug out machine ; bogged 
again, but finally got out. Start sen¬ 
sational. Sergeant Bennett held tail 
down until machine working, then made 
running jump at rear cockpit, hauled 
aboard by Shiers as machine was leaving 
ground. Crew very wet, but cheerful. 

Troops Hold Down the Aeroplane 

November 16. Left Rome 9 a.m. 
Flew low over Vesuvius ; very bumpy 
over mountains, machine falling several 
hundred feet at times. 

November 17. Rain all the way to 
Greece. Following coast, nearly hit 
small island in mist. 

November 18. Low clouds made cross¬ 
ing Cretan mountains difficult. Had to 
fly through rain at 2000 ft. most of the 
way across the Mediterranean. Crossing 
took 2J hours. Struck African coast at 
Solium ; flew to Cairo across desert. So 
far have taken 30 flying hours, mostly 
through storms. 

November 19. Left Cairo 10.30. 
Owing to heavy rain flew low to Jordan 
over Sea of Galilee, thence to Damascus. 

November 20. Delayed until 11. First 
rain since March. Ground getting sticky. 
Oiled tyres to stop mud sticking, and 
left. Met head wind and landed at 
Ramadie battlefield. Heavy gale. 
Turned out troops to hold machine; 
anxious time for two hours, but Vimy 
weathered the storm. 

November 21. First good flying day 
of journey. Passed Garden of Eden. 

November 23. Left Basra 6.30 ; 
landed Bandar Abbas (Persia), 2.20. 


Great interest by local inhabitants ; 
some had never seen an aeroplane. 

November 25. Left Karachi today 
7.40, arrived Delhi 4.30. During last three 
days have flown 25 hours, 1600 miles. 

December 2. Left Bangkok 7.0. Es¬ 
corted 50 miles by four Siamese machines. 
Met heavy monsoon. Necessary to fly 
300 ft. Almost blinded with rain, but 
impossible for landing. Worst flying 
conditions ever encountered. The aero¬ 
drome at Singora is bad and stumpy. 
Had to land in a cross wind on a small 
dry patch. Safely down with luck. 
Great interest of population in seeing 
their first aeroplane. Decided that we 
could not reach Singapore without more 
petrol. Wired Petroleum Company, 

Time-Table of the Greatest 
Flight Ever Made 


This is the time-record of the first flight 
to Australia, in which Captain Ross Smith 
won the £10,000 prize. 


Place 

Date 

Miles 

Hounslow . 

.Nov. 12 (9. 

10a.m.] 

Lyons ... 

.Nov. 12 

600 

Pisa ... 

.Nov. 13 

1050 

Rome ... 

.Nov. 15 

1225 

Taranto ... 

.Nov. 16 

1560 

Crete ... , 

.Nov. 17 

i960 

Cairo .. „ 

.Nov. 18 

2600 

Damascus 

.Nov. 19 

3020 

Bagdad .. .. 

.Nov. 20 

3500 

Basra 

.Nov. 21 

3750 

Bandar Abbas 

. Nov. 23 

4400 

Karachi (India) 

.Nov. 24 

4920 

Delhi . 

.Nov. 25 

5600 

Allahabad 

.Nov. 27 

597° 

Calcutta. 

.Nov. 28 

(>43° 

Rangoon (Burma). 

.Nov. 30 

7230 

Bangkok (Siam) 

. Dec. 1 

7620 

Singapore 

. Dec. 4 

8620 

Kalidjatti (Java) . 

. Dec. . 6 

9180 

Bima (East Indies). 

. Dec. 8 

10,018 

Timor (East Indies) Dec. 9 

10,407 

Port Darwin .. 

.Dec. 10 

io.925 


Penang, to send urgently. Heavy 
squalls ; crew held machine all night. 

December 3. Torrential rain with 
wind. Petrol arrived evening ; raining 
too hard to put in. 

December 4. My birthday. Weather 
bad. Left Singora 10, arrived Singa¬ 
pore 5. Take off at Singora very rough, 
but convicts had cleared stumps. Got 
off in a cross wind—lucky. Rain all the 
way. Great reception here, huge crowd. 
Hope Port Darwin December 10. 

And he did it: he reached Australia 
on that very day. 

ARE YOU A BRITERICAN ? 
Search for a Race Name 

We mentioned- some time ago the 
suggestion of a name that would include 
all the English-speaking peoples, and so 
embrace both the whole British Com¬ 
monwealth and the United States. 
Several readers have sent in names, but 
few were suitable. 

Two attempts may be mentioned : 
“ Britusa,” made up of the first syllable 
of Britain and the initials of the 
United States of America ; and “ Great 
Briterica,” made up of the opening 
syllable of the Motherland and the 
closing syllables of the Republic. 

The proposer of Briterica claims that it 
is “ euphonious, virile, and forceful ” ; 
that it gives the nations “ the right 
precedence and due proportion of parts ; 
with the prefix ‘ Great ' rounding off the 
sound and adding dignity.” Members of 
the nations could be called " Britericans," 
a word suggesting both Britons and 
Americans. 

We pass these suggestions on to our 
readers as the best solutions of a difficult 
problem that have reached us. 


THE VALUABLE MOLE 

Moles used to be regarded as an 
unmixed evil, but today they are 
sought eagerly for their skins, which 
are said to be worth two shillings each. 
A moleskin coat sells for 120 guineas. 


CATS AND DOGS 

HOW TAFFY HIDES HIS 
MUZZLE 

Little Mothers Who Love Their 
Kittens 

CAT THAT TRAPPED A RAT 

Contributed by Our Readers 

A Mill Hill boy sends this interesting story: 

Our Yorkshire terrier, Taffy, has 
hidden three muzzles, and I have only 
found one of them. When he has got 
rid of one he comes back showing his 
teeth with laughing. 

The only muzzle I found was hidden 
under a hedge at the bottom of the 
garden. He hates them, and cannot 
conceal his joy at getting rid of them. 

TOPSY AND HIS MOTHER 

A lassie of Arnesby describes her cat Topsy. 

Topsy has queer ways. He never 
purrs, and neither bites nor scratches, 
but when angry he walks quietly away. 

If he is thirsty and there is no milk, he 
goes to the water pail, and if there is not 
much water in, dips his paw in it, and 
licks his paw till he is satisfied. ■ 

His mother would come to my brother 
when he whistled for her, and would 
follow him wherever he went. 

ADOO'S FIVE RABBITS 

Following our photograph of a dog carrying 
three rabbits at once, a Surrey girl living near 
Dorking tells of a dog that carried five. 

Father .was shooting rabbits with 
ferrets, no one being with him. After 
killing two he hung them in a low bush, 
and about 100 yards farther on he killed 
three and left them. 

Our dog Duke had been shown where 
the rabbits were, so my father sent him 
back for them. 

First he picked up the three, then 
seemed to think for a moment and put 
them down again, and went on farther 
for the other two. These he brought 
up to the three, and after a little man¬ 
oeuvring got the hind legs of all five in his 
mouth and dragged them together up to 
my father in a very pToud way. 

THE LOVE OF A MOTHER 

A correspondent, writing from Bishopston, 
Bristol, says: 

One of our cats, finding that her kittens 
were cold, carried them, one by one, 
upstairs, pushed open the lid of a box, 
laid an antimacassar, that she had also 
dragged up, in the box, and wrapped up 
the kittens. But they were too far gone. 

NIGQER MEETS HIS MASTER 

An eight-year-old boy of Acton writes : 

My dog Nigger lives at Uxbridge with. 
my grandma. When I go to see her 
he will take no notice of anybody but 
me. When I lived with grandma during 
the, war he would come to school with 
me, and meet me there. It was wonder¬ 
ful how he knew the time. 

Nigger’s mother is dead, but when she 
was alive he would go and see her every 
morning, and sometimes in the evening. 

A CAT THAT LAID A TRAP 

A South Notts reader sends this story' of one 
of the mines in the district, where a cat often 
shares the food of the men. 

One day it was given a piece of fish, 
and, after eating half of it, carried the 
rest to a hole below the steps leading 
into the engine-room. 

There it crouched round the corner of 
the step, watching the hole in front of 
which the fish lay. Suddenly a young 
rat came out, enticed by the fish, and 
the cat pounced on it and seized it. 

OLD CATS TRAIN YOUNG ONES 

A Galway reader writes of the family cats. 

Whenever Biddy—the grandmother 
cat who recently died—had a piece of 
meat she did not want she went all over 
the house looking for Blackie and Foosie, 
and crying out. If they were away she 
would hide the meat under a cushion 
tiiLthey came in, and then would lay 
it down before them. 

She would dip her paw in a jug and 
lick it, and Foosie Soon picked up the 
habit, but Blackie never did 


When Foosie had kittens they’ were 
kept outside the scullery in a box. One 
day Foosie came into the kitchen for 
milk, and while she was away from her 
kittens Blackie brought one of them 
into the kitchen, and laid it down before 
its mother. Foosie picked it up and car¬ 
ried it back to. its box, and it was taken 
backward and forward several times, 
till Blackie gave it up as a bad job. 

A USEFUL SORT OF DOG 

Writing from near Hastings a lady says: 

An old lady- who had been out shop¬ 
ping brought back among her pur¬ 
chases a little parcel containing meat. 
On reaching her cottage she put the 
things down on her doorstep and went to 
speak to a neighbour. 

As she came back she met a little dog 
carrying a parcel in its mouth. “ Dear 
me! " said the old lady, admiringly, 
“ you are a very' useful dog, to be sure ! ” 

But on arriving at her doorstep she 
found that her meat parcel had dis¬ 
appeared, and her admiration of the use¬ 
ful sort of dog grew suddenly less. 

A CAT’S THOUGHTFULNESS 

A Sydenham reader sends this account of 
the guardianship of a cat over its kittens. 

Our half-Persian cat is most careful and 
proud of her kitten. 

We live in a flat over a shop. At the 
back is a circular staircase, and the cat 
jumps in and out of the kitchen window 
—a distance of over three feet. When 
the kitten was quite small she used to 
carry it with her, but now it has grown 
too heavy' for her to do so. 

A short time ago she got to the window 
and the kitten followed her. The mother, 
evidently fearing the kitten might fall 
out'—when the depth of the fall would 
have been 14 feet—seized her by the 
neck and quietly dropped her inside the 
window on the floor, just as a woman 
might remove her child from danger. 

Several times I have seen the cat 
fetch the kitten from inside the fender, 
as if she feared it might get burnt. 

A CAT THAT BEGS 

A Sheffield lassie says of her cat: 

While lie was still a kitten I taught 
him to sit up and beg like a dog, and he 
still keeps it up, though a year old ! 

A DOG THAT PLAYS A GAME 

A Crewe reader tells of her dog’s cleverness. 

Turk is a cross-bred Pom and Aber¬ 
deen terrier. He can play hide-and- 
seek as well as any boy or girl, for I10 
quite understands the game. 

He will hide his face under mother's 
apron when he is told, and as soon as we 
have hidden ourselves and call” Ready! ’’ 
he will search in every corner till he has 
found all who are playing, barking each 
time he has found one, to let us know. 

• TRAVELS OF A CAT 

A Farnham correspondent describes the 
journeyings of his household cat. 

Six months ago we moved a mile and 
a half away. I shut the cat up in the 
summer-house, but found the next 
morning that he had made a hole in a 
wire door and was nowhere to be seen. 

Two months after, when we thought 
we should never, find him again, he 
turned up at our old house, and the 
people there, knowing he was ours, 
brought him back. 

He settled down for quite a consider¬ 
able time, and then again disappeared 
and went back to the old house. He has 
been returned to us, but Ins wanderings 
have made him a cat of very independent 
mind, for if you put him in a snug 
place he will not lie there, though he. 
would if he chose it himself, and will fight 
the kitten over comfortable chairs. 


ONE SHIP MADE FROM TWO 

It has just been revealed that two 
British destroyers which were damaged 
in the war—one in the bow and the 
other in the stern—were joined together 
to form one new ship. 


SMOKING AND LOAFING 

We are getting on. The labourers at 
Blackburn have asked the Town Council 
•for 15 minutes’ interval every morning 
and afternoon as smoking time. 
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THE RED-LEGGED 
SCISSOR-MAN 

Talk with Augustus in 
the Barber’s Chair 

GOLDEN RULE FOR NEW 
YEAR PARTIES 

By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 

“ Why, I thought you were dead ! ” 
exclaimed the Scissor-Man, as Augustus, 
a fat and chubby lad, sat himself down. 
" Did you ? ” chuckled Augustus. 

" I did indeed. Much off ? " 

“ As much as you like,” said Augustus. 
“ No, I'm still alive. • That rumour 
about being dead was set going by 
interested parties.” 

“ Is that so ? ” asked the Scissor- 
Man, beginning to comb out the glossy 
locks of Augustus. “ And what sort of 
parties might they be ? ” 

“ New Year parties,” said Augustus. 
“ Oh,” exclaimed the Scissor-Man, 
beginning to snip; “ that sounds a 

bit mysterious, that does. What have 
New Year parties got to do with the 
story of you being out of business ? " 

Dangerous Parties 

" New Year parties,” replied Augus¬ 
tus, “ arc the most dangerous parties 
in the world. Never trust them. They 
have one purpose, and that is to make 
people over-eat. You call see for your¬ 
self how silly they are when you con¬ 
sider that they set this rumour going 
about my having succumbed to temper¬ 
ance at the table. People die of over¬ 
eating, not of under-eating. But these 
parties go about the world persuading 
people to over-eat themselves.” 

” Ybu’re a champion of a spare diet, 
aren’t you ? ” inquired the barber. 

“ I am,” said Augustus. " As the 
poet Gray said, 'When you rise from the 
table as light as before, ’tis a sign you 
have ate just enough and no more.’ I 
composed a poem on that.” 

As Cool as a Snowball 

" Let’s have it,” said the barber. 

“ I'm afraid it may excite you so 
much,” replied Augustus, " that you’ll 
chop my ears off. Will you promise to 
keep calm ? ” 

“ As calm as a winkle, as cool as a 
snowball, and as mild as a biscuit,” 
said the barber. 

“ Very well,” replied Augustus ; “ with 
that assurance I’ll trust you. This is 
my poem.” And as his locks fell about 
him in a golden shower, the fat and 
chubby lad recited the following verses : 

ADVICE TO ALL CHILDREN 

Learn, my - darling child, To say 
At the table every day, 

Ere the food is cleared away, 

“ No more! ” 

Do not linger at your meal, 

Do not wait until you feel 
Too blown out to grunt or squeal 
“ No more!” 

But ere yet your skin is tight, 

. While your mind is gay and bright, 
While you’re feeling fairly light, 
Firmly say, “ Exactly right: 

No more! ” 

Sweet’s the whisper of the breeze, 
Sweet’s the. hum of summer bees, 
But .the sweetest sounds are these: 
“ No more 1 ” 

No more! No more! 0 lovely words, 
Excelling all the songs of birds, 
And all the cries of flocks and herds: 
“ No more ! ” 


Only stupid children stuff, 

Wise ones take but just enough, 
Saying, even to plum-duff, 

“ No more! ” 

O, when in heaven I live serene 
I hope potato, onion, bean, 

Beef, cake, and pudding will be seen 
No more! 

“ Well,” said the Red-Legged Man, 
as the voice of Augustus died away in a 
mellifluous whisper, “ of all the melan¬ 
choly poems I ever listened to—and 
you thought it would excite me ! ” 

“ I can never recite it,” replied 
Augustus, “ without a quiver of ecstasy." 

“ As for me,” said the barber, "if 
anyone was to recite that miserable 
dirge before I sat down to my tea, I’d 
snip his tongue off." 

“ Y r ou have not reflected,” said 
Augustus mildly, “ on the world’s 
agony at Christmas-time. Every 
Christmas, thousands and scores of 
thousands, nay millions, of children, 
are stricken down by violent pains in 
a part of the body which no sensitive 
person can mention without a blush.” 

“ Well, I can’t help that,” said the 
barber. 

" It is a curious reflection,” continued 
Augustus, “ that the world has changed 
the name of this indelicate part of the 
body several times without success.” 

Little Mary 

"What about Little Mary?” chal¬ 
lenged the Barber, 

“ A playful attempt,” replied 
Augustus, “ to get round an enormous 
difficulty, but a standing proof that 
humanity is ashamed of its appetite.” 

" But we must cat to live,” said the 
barber. 

“ That is unhappily true,” replied 
Augustus ; " but the less wc think of 
eating the more wc shall live. When I 
reflect on the sufferings of childhood 
from over-eating I could weep.” 

“ Well, don’t think about those 
sufferings here,” said the barber, “ unless 
you’ve got your eyes over the basin.” 

“ Christmas,” sighed Augustus, “ is a 
melancholy season for reflecting people.” 

“ Look here," said the barber, pocket¬ 
ing his scissors, and removing the sheet 
from the neck of his customer, “ you 
oughtn’t to be called Augustus : you 
ought to be called Disgustus. You 
take my appetite away ; you do, really.” 

A Man Without an Appetite 

“ Then regard me as your benefactor,” 
said Augustus ; “ for a man without an 
appetite is a soul without temptation, 
and a body without germs. I always 
say to every child I meet in the street. 
My little one, never go to a party 
without reciting to yourself this battle- 
song of the Wise Child : 

With cold and high disdain my eyes 
must look 

Upon each fresh temptation of the 
cook: 

No tour this Cook shall take me thro’ 
the lake 

Of fire and brimstone known as 
Tummyache. 

" And I like to think,” cried Augustus, 
his eyes streaming, and his voice break¬ 
ing, “ that so I have saved thousands of 
little ones from unutterable suffering.” 

“ I doubt it,” said the barber, taking 
the sixpence proffered to him by 
Augustus ; “ but one thing I’m certain 
of: You won’t be happy in heaven 
because you’ll have nobody to make 
miserable. Good afternoon, old bean 1 ” 

LIGHT TO PIERCE FOG 

A new light is being patented which is 
said to pierce through thick fog, and to 
be adaptable for motor-car headlights. 


LITTLE .KINGDOM IN 
A JAR. 

Ants and Their Tunnels 

By a Yorkshire Boy 

A month or two ago I got a lot of ants 
and eggs from a nest, and put them in a 
glass jar about three-quarters full of 
moist earth. On the top of the earth I 
put moss and planted grass. 

About ‘ half an hour after they had 
been put in I noticed that the ants had 
carried the eggs and young under the moss 
and arranged them in order of growth. 

For food I put three caterpillars in the 
jar, and in a short time two of them had 
been killed and dragged under the moss. 

Next morning I was surprised to find 
the ants making a tunnel in the jar, 
right to the bottom, each ant bring¬ 
ing up tiny particles of earth. When 
the tunnel downward was completed a 
horizontal tunnel was made on the bot¬ 
tom of the jar. 

The whole arrangement strongly re¬ 
sembled a coal-mine. The next proceed¬ 
ing was the removal of all eggs, etc., 
down to the bottom of the jar, and the 
day after saw the completion of the work. 

WHAT IS ONE AMONG SO 
MANY? 

Sixty Thousand Eyes a Year 

That is a brave saying of Mr. W. E. 
Johnson, the American who was invited 
over here to tell us how the United 
States swept out the liquor traffic. 

A mob of medical students attacked 
him, with the result that he has lost an 
eye. Mr. Johnson has borne the disaster 
with great pluck, and has no ill-will 
against the students who have done 
him this bitter wrong. 

“ When it comes home to me what it 
means to lose one single eye,” says 
Mr. Johnson, " I am overwhelmed with 
thankfulness that I have been per¬ 
mitted by God's good will to contribute 
in some measure to the ending of a 
traffic in my country whose business it 
was to put out each year Go.oooeyes.” 


The Vision 

One of the most beautiful books just 
published is the Life of Mrs. Gladstone, 
and in it this story is told. 

Queen Alexandra, when she was Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, lost her eldest son, and 
Mrs. Gladstone tells us in these words of 
his passing: 

Very near the end, as his mother 
sat near his pillow, in his restless¬ 
ness and delirium, he suddenly 
turned his head and looked at her. 
“ Who is with me ? ” he said. 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ,” was 
her answer; and from that mo¬ 
ment quiet came to him, and the 
look in his eyes was of one who saw 
a vision. 


A GIRL’S NEGLECT 

A girl’s neglect may lead tounthought- 
of consequences. The neglectfulness of 
waitresses at a Lyons’s restaurant, who 
kept a man waiting for his bill, led to his 
being very objectionably treated by the 
attendants, one of whom was fined for 
his conduct. 


UNKNOWN AT THE G.P.O. 

A letter sent to the G.P.O. for Mr. 
Pike Pease, Deputy Postmaster-General, 
has been returned marked "Not known.” 
Could not one of the clever young men 
who unroll the red tape have been sent 
to look for him ? 


LABOUR EXCHANGE PUZZLE 

A steeplejack at Guildford wanted a 
man to help him repair a chimney 118 
feet high, and applied to the local em¬ 
ployment exchange. But no out-of- 
work steeplejack could be found 


CONTINENT’S FIGHT 
WITH NATURE 

HOW AUSTRALIA WILL 
OVERCOME THE DROUGHT 

Capturing Fifty Million Cubic 
Feet of Water 

MURRAY DAM BEGUN AT LAST 

By an Australian Correspondent 

Australia is nobly making war against 
the drought. 

The Governor-General of Australia 
has, during the last few weeks, turned 
the first sod of the great Upper Murray 
Dam, which, when completed in seven 
years’ time, at a cost of nearly £2,000,000, 
will be the fifth largest storage dam in 
existence. 

Another £3,000,000 is to be spent by 
the Commonwealth and the three States 
through whose territories the Murray 
River flows—New South Wales, Vic¬ 
toria, and South Australia—in building 
a system of canals, locks, and weirs, 
into which the stored water will be 
diverted when the dam is completed. 

Making Australia Wealthy 

A great work like this—decided on in 
1914, but delayed by the war—makes 
Australians realise what federation 
means to their country. Before Aus¬ 
tralia became united in “ one indissol¬ 
uble Commonwealth under the guidance 
of Almighty God,” as the noble words 
of the Australian Constitution Act re¬ 
mind us, a great national work like the 
Upper Murray Dam was unthought of. 

But now the Commonwealth and State 
Governments have agreed to share the 
expense between them, and thousands 
of miles of country will be benefited by 
means of the stored water. More than 
fifty million cubic feet of water will be 
captured when the dam is finished, 
enough to irrigate 1,400,000 acres. 

Plum-stone that Weighs 15 Tons 

Fifteen years ago the writer stood on 
the side of a hill in a romantic gorge in 
the heart of the Murrumbidgee Valley, 
New South Wales, and saw the founda¬ 
tions being laid, in the river bed, of the 
great wall which now, 240 feet high and 
900 feet long, holds back the flood- 
waters of the Murrumbidgee River. 

The foundations are of solid granite, 
and the dam is built of blocks of con¬ 
crete. Embedded in the concrete are 
great rocks, called “ plum-stones,” some 
weighing fifteen tons. 

A little band of holiday-makers, we 
watched, with awe, the steel cables 
spanning the mighty gorge, along which 
the “ flying foxes ” sped at incredible 
speed, carrying loads of concrete and 
stone to be built into the wall. Occa¬ 
sionally a daring workman travelled 
across that thin strand of steel, which, 
to the watchers hundreds of feet below, 
seemed as fragile as a spider’s web. 

Hill Under a Lake 

The hill on which we stood, and the 
sheep station whose hospitable owner 
sheltered us, are now hundreds of feet 
beneath the waters of the lake at 
Burrinjuck—a glorious sheet of 19 
square miles of water, nestling among 
beautiful hills, and circled in the dis¬ 
tance by high mountain peaks; and 
great fish swim through the flooded 
rooms of what was a squatter’s home. 

The country teems with wild duck, 
plover, and game of every description. ' 

The dam can be reached in less than 
twelve hours from Sydney, the traveller 
getting off the Melbourne express at 
Goondah, and coming along on a toy 
railway, with a two-feet gauge, to the 
dam, where fast motor-boats are wait¬ 
ing to carry him swiftly over the placid 
bosom of the waters. There is no more 
enchanting spot in all the vast territories 
of the Australian Commonwealth. 


i 
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NEWS FROM THE 
BIRD WORLD 

TRUE TALES BY OUR 
READERS 

Jackdaw & the Family Roll-Call 
ADVENTURES OF A SPARROW 

A Hampshire lassie writes of her jackdaw.. 

I once had a clever jackdaw that 
would recite ail the family names. 

One day, when we were sitting down 
to dinner, we'heard a very distinct rap 
at the door. When we opened it, it was 
only to admit the jackdaw. 

Clearly the bird was imitating callers, 
and afterwards made a practice of this. 

At meal-times it would Settle on the 
rungs of a chair, and remind the occupant 
of its presence by pecking at his legs. 

POLLY’S QOOD-NIQHT 

The daily doings of a parrot. are thus 
described by a Portsmouth correspondent. 

Polly, who is far from dumb, was 
brought from Africa about 20 years ago, 
when she was not fully fledged. She is 
very shy in the presence of strangers. 

At everyone except my father and 
mother she will snap, but if they ask 
for a kiss and put a finger in the cage she 
will rub her beak round the finger and 
make a noise like a kiss. 

When we put the light out she 
generally says" Good-night,” and, when 
we brush our boots, " Good-bye.” 

She whistles when she hears whistling, 
laughs when she hears laughing, imitates 
a barking dog, and screams when she 
sees a cat. She has grown so used to 
her cage that she will not leave it. • 

THE FRIEND AT THE WINDOW 

A nine-year-old boy tells this story: 

We have fed a friendly robin every day 
for two years. One Sunday morning 
when we had stayed in bed later, I heard 
a fluttering noise at the bedroom 
window, and, getting out of bed, found 
the robin there, chirping as loudly as it 
could, and evidently wanting food. 

It seemed to say : “ You are late with 
my breakfast this cold morning ! ” 

A BANTAM’S LONG FAST 

A Mile End reader raises the question how 
long animals can go without food. 

1 have an old bantam cock. My uncle, 
who has a stable, purchased a load of 
straw and ordered his servant to pitch 
it into a stall. 

The carman did as he was told, with¬ 
out knowing that the bantam was 
in the stable, and the result was that the 
cock was buried under the straw. 

Eight days afterwards the straw was 
removed, and there lay the poor creature 
where he had been smothered, without 
food or water. But he is still as much 
alive as ever. 

ROBIN SEES A VISION 

A correspondent sends us from Nottingham 
an account of birds that visit his garden. 

A robin has struck up a friendship 
with my family, and its pleasing notes 
and amusing ways are appreciated by all. 

When the door is open it comes into 
my workshop. Why, I did not know, 
till one day I saw it furiously attacking 
itself in a mirror there. 

PUNCH AND HIS ADVENTURES 

A readerwrites from Histonof one of his pets: 

When I first saw Punch he was a wee 
ball of feathers with no tail, and a boy 
was tossing him up like a ball. He was 
a sparrow. 

Soon he made himself at home, and 
his tail grew. He proved to be very fussy. 

He lived in a canary’s cage, but he 
was so tame that we opened the door 
for him to fly about as he pleased. If 
he did not want to come out he would 
pull the cage door to. 

He was very fond of raspberries and 
peas, and would fly thirty yards to any¬ 
one who called him in the garden, 
especially if he saw them gathering peas. 

More than once he has flown from a 
big lime or walnut tree and alighted on 
one of us, going with us down the road. 


After being all day in the garden he 
would come home to his cage at dusk. 

For hours he would sit on the head 
or shoulder o#. a girl who was musical 
while she was practising singing or 
playing. They were inseparable,and 
when she went away Punch drooped. 

For two years he was the pet of the 
family. Then he was out in a big 
thunderstorm and got drenched, and 
though we dried him he never recovered, 
BRAVE BIRD MOTHER 

A Kent reader says : 

, A chaffinch built a nest outside our 
kitchen window, finishing it with cotton¬ 
wool, which we put out for her use. 
The building of the nest took 14 days. 

We saw five eggs, but only four 
young ones were reared. One day 
daddy, wishing to let a friend see the 
young birds, touched the mother's tail 
as she was on the nest, thinking she 
would fly away ; but she did not move, 
though her beak was opening and 
shutting as if she were gasping for 
breath; and the friend had to go away 
without seeing them. 

My father said afterwards that she 
deserved the Victoria Cross. 

HOW THE FINCH QOT HIS LUNCH 

A Hendon correspondent describes the 
cleverness of a chaffinch in her garden. 

We hung on an ash tree in the garden 
two pieces of mutton fat to attract the 
tits, for a pair was seen hovering round. 

The fat was suspended about four 
inches from a branch, so that the 
sparrows should not steal it all, for they 
cannot hang on to the fat as the tits can. 

Today we saw some finches making 
a meal off the fat, and a clever one pulled 
up the string to the branch, and, sup¬ 
porting the fat against the branch with 
liis foot, enjoyed the food without the 
trouble of hanging on. 

DICK’S MAKE-BELIEVE 

A reader living at East Boldon, Durham, 
describes the ways of her canary. 

Every morning when I remove the 
cover of the cage the fun starts. I put 
my finger through the bars, and Dick 
hops on it and rides up. and down till I 
get tired. I have some difficulty in 
withdrawing my finger because he will 
not get'off. 

Then I open the door of the cage, 
and he spreads his wings and lowers 
his head in fighting attitude. I then 
begin to tickle his toes while he pecks at 
my finger very gently. Next he jumps 
on his swing, and the fight continues. 

I generally finish the performance by 
taking him out of the cage and showing 
him round the room, where everyone 
strokes his head and gives him a kiss. 

When replaced in the cage he still 
shows a desire to continue the game, 
but if left alone soon settles down, and 
bustles about quite unconcerned. 

A PHEASANT COMES TO TOWN 

A London reader, commenting on the occa¬ 
sional coming of game birds to London, says : 

Twenty years ago, when I was living 
in Notting Hill, I kept fowls. My next- 
door neighbour had a rather large lilac 
tree growing in his garden, and came 
knocking one morning to tell me that one 
of my fowls was perching in the tree. 

But in going to secure my fowl, I found 
a cock pheasant there, which, before I 
could think of a means of capturing it, 
flew away and collided with the side of a 
house about fifty yards off. 

I saw the impact and heard the drop, 
and ran towards the spot to secure 
the bird, but to my chagrin a policeman 
had just picked it up, and was looking 
very pleased with his luck. 

ROBIN CALLS 

A Southampton reader writes : 

Our robin is quite an old friend. He 
always keeps close to the house, especi¬ 
ally in winter, when he comes every 
morning to the window for his crumbs. 

If he does not find them ready he will 
hop inside and help himself from the 
table. Then, when he feels it warmer 
inside, he will fly to the top of the 
cupboard and chirp to us cheerfully. 

One day he came in by the nursery 
window and hopped up the stairs, and 
explored the house above at his leisure. 

In the summer, when we have tea in 
the garden, he helps himself to cake. 


SUN DRAWS NEARER 

ITS ANNUAL APPROACH 
TOWARDS EARTH 

Why it is Colder when the Sun 
is Closer 

BOMBARDMENTS OF THE SKY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The sun is drawing nearer to' the 
Earth. Next week, despite the cold 
weather, we shall all be three million 
miles nearer to the Sun than we were in 
June. This means that we shall be 
actually' one-thirtieth closer to him. 

Obviously, then, the Earth should be 
much warmer now than in June. And 
so the Earth is as a whole/but it happens 
that the northern half of the world is 
now tilted away from the Sun—so much 
tilted that Britain is only in the sunlight 
for barely eight hours, whereas in June, 
when we are farthest from him, we are 
in sunlight 16 hours. What wonder, 
then, that we are twice as warm in 
summer. Moreover, the Sun is then much 
higher in the sky—where the full Moon 
is now—and so we get a larger propor¬ 
tion of his heat. 

Airman’s Mighty Journey 

Saturday, January 3, is the day when 
our world will be actually at its nearest 
to the Sun, being exactly 91,338,000 
miles away'. Compared with the vast 
distances of the stars, this is com¬ 
paratively close, but it would take an air¬ 
man, travelling continually a hundred 
miles an hour, over a hundred years to 
reach our great Sun. Such a traveller 
would need to be encased in a steel car 
of enormous strength to survive the 
mighty hail of solid particles that 
would assail him nearly all the way. 

For, almost before he had left the 
Earth’s atmosphere, say between 100 
and 200 miles up, the bombardment 
would begin, and as he got nearer to the 
Sun, the bombarding particles would so 
increase that, long before he reached the 
Sun, the airman would find himself 
in the midst of innumerable bodies, 
varying in size from fine dust to marbles, 
cricket balls, and great boulders, coming 
at him with a speed calculated to be as 
much as 300 miles a second, 600 times 
faster than a bullet leaves a rifle. 

Man Weighing 275 Stone 

We can sometimes see the reflected 
light from these flying particles on a 
clear spring evening, in what is called 
the zodiacal light, which stretches up¬ 
wards like a luminous cone from where 
the Sun has set. It is as well that no 
traveller can get near the Sun, for if he 
did, even supposing the Sun were not a 
fiery furnace, but a great world of shady 
forests and green fields, the traveller 
would scarcely be able to move. 

To lift his hand to his head would be 
like lifting 50 pounds. A man who 
weighed ten stone on Earth, would 
find that he was 275 stone on the Sun. 
This means that a man would have to 
carry over a ton and a half all liis life. 

A traveller on the Sun, if there could 
be a traveller there, would be crushed 
by his own weight against the Sun, all 
because the Sun pulls us to him 27 and a 
half times as much as the Earth pulls us. 

So that altogether the Sun is better 
where he is, and we may be thankful 
that, though he is at his nearest, he is 
still 91 million miles away. G. F. M. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Aleutian .... Al-!oo-shee-an 

Ascham..As-kam 

Boulogne.Boo-loin 

Grisnez ....... Gree-nay 

Lichen.. , . Li-ken 

Zeebrugge.Zay-broo-ger 

Zodiacal.Zo-di-a-cal 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

MACAULAY, THE. CLEVER 
CHILD 

The Man Who Gave Us the 
English Bible 

POOR BOY WHO BECAME FAMOUS 

Dec* 28* Lord Macaulay died at Kensington . 1859 

29. W. E. Gladstone born at Liverpool * , . 1809 

30. Roger Ascham born near Thirsk. . , . , 1515 

31. John Wyclille died at Lutterworth. • . . 1384. 
Jan. 1. Australian Commonwealth proclaimed 1901 

2. Moors driven from Europe at Granada . , 1492 

3. Josiah Wedgwood died at Etruria, Staffs. . 1795 


John Macaulay 


GPuomas Babington Macaulay was’ 
born on October 25, 1800. 

From his infancy he had naturally a 
noble mind. His cleverness as a child 
was amazing. He seemed to forget 
nothing he read, saw, or heard, and he 
read everytliing'he could lay his hands on. 

Leaving Cambridge, where he had a 
distinguished career, he became a 
barrister, but gained his living as a 
writer. When he was 24 he sprang into 
fame by an essay on Milton in the 
Edinburgh Review. At -30 he entered 
Parliament, and added to his fame 
as a fine orator. At 34 he sailed to 
India as Legal Adviser to the Supreme- 
Council, and drafted the laws by which 
India was governed. 

Returning with a small fortune, he 
wrote poetry and his great fragment of 
English History, the first English 
history that glows with feeling. 

In all he undertook Macaulay suc¬ 
ceeded, as he deserved to do. He was a 
great writer, debater, talker and lawyer, 
and a delightful man, beloved most of 
all by children. 

John Wycliffe 


J ohn Wycliffe, the first English 
religious reformer, and the first 
man who widely circulated a book 
written in the English language, as we 
know it, was a Yorkshireman born about 
1324. The book was the Bible, which 
he translated. It had never before been 
written in English completely. 

Wycliffe was a great Oxford scholar, 
master of Balliol College, and afterwards 
rector of Lutterworth. In his day the 
burning question was what amount of 
power the Pope of Rome should have 
in England. Wycliffe believed England 
should be largely independent, and that 
the clergy should be under the ordinary 
law. Many people sided with him. 

Then he began to question some 
of the beliefs and practices of Rome, 
and sent out poor priests to teach what 
he thought was a truer faith. He had 
many supporters and was not much 
persecuted, but 30 years after his death 
liis writings were burned wherever they 
were found, and 13 years later his body 
was dug up from its grave at Lutter¬ 
worth and burned, and the ashes 
scattered in the brook that flows by. 


Josiah Wedgwood 

J osiah Wedgwood was the original 
maker of the fine porcelain known 
as Wedgwood ware, and the man who 
changed English pottery from rough, 
common ware into works of art, beautiful 
in form, colour and texture. 

1 He was a poor and uneducated Stafford¬ 
shire boy, born in 1730, who went to work 
Regularly when he was ten. 

! But he had determination, taste, 
and business ability, and devoted himself 
earnestly to his work as he grew, into 
manhood. He educated himself, im¬ 
proved the materials used in making 
porcelain so as to get a finer surface, 
studied Greek art, used classical designs 
by skilful artists like Flaxman, and so 
built up a great and lucrative business 
at his works, which he called Etruria, 
from the country of the Etruscans, the 
first artistic race living in ancient Italy. 

Wedgwood was a generous and public- 
spirited man outside his business, and 
was specially active in promoting the 
canal system of our Midland counties. 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING WHERE THE NEW YEAR BEGINS 



POOR PONY 

Sad Tale of a Fire 
AND A FINE TALE OF A MAN 

The silver medal of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has been awarded to Mr. Edward 
Gibson, of Stillington Mill, Yorkshire, 
and well he deserved it. 

A fire broke out at some farm buildings 
which were quickly all in flames. 
In the midst of them was a pony, tied 
up in a burning stable. 

When the pony was discovered, 
struggling to get free, some bags on its 
back for rugs were already on fire, 
and the stable roof was falling in. 

The people who gathered round 
and were trying to save as much 
property as could be removed, such as 
farm implements, felt it was impossible 
to save the pony, for the stable was 
becoming a furnace. 

Mr. Gibson came up and said : 

" I can't bear to think of the pony 
being burned alive. I shall try to 
rescue it, if I lose my life.” 

Then, borrowing a knife, he dashed 
into the stable, cut the rope that 
tied the pony, and dragged the animal 
out. It was, however, so badly burned 
that it had to be shot next day. 

Was not that silver medal well won ? 

NORTH AUSTRALIA WINS 

Separate Place in the 
Commonwealth 

Some weeks ago something like a local 
rebellion was reported from Port Darwin, 
the capital of Northern Australia, the 
people objecting to being counted as a 
fragment of South Australia. 

The Australian Government has ac¬ 
knowledged the reasonableness of the 
protest by promising to pass legislation 
that will bring in Northern Australia as 
a separate part of the Commonwealth, 
perhaps with its own government, and 
its own members in the Parliament. 


DOG FINDS A LOST CHILD 
Dumb Hero of Harrogate 

The National Canine Defence League 
has decorated a retriever dog for saving 
human life at Harrogate. 

A little lad, three years old, had 
wandered from home and was missing 
for two days. All search failed. 

The dog’s master happened to go out 
shooting, taking the dog with him. 
Having entered a turnip-field, the 
retriever would not come away, and 
its master, going after it to see why 
it was disobeying him, found that it 
had discovered the lost boy there, 
and was standing by him on duty till 
he should be rescued. 

The little fellow was very weak 
and exhausted, but he recovered. But 
for the dog’s intelligent action, he 
would almost certainly have died. 

We wish that fine dog could under¬ 
stand what a medal means. 


A LIVING WONDER 
Fish With Two Lives 

In a pond in Norfolk swims a lively 
bream of nearly a pound weight that 
has survived a very strange adventure, 
strange perhaps beyond all previous ad¬ 
ventures of fishes, for it lias been 
swallowed by another fish and is alive 
again, enjoying a second life. 

An angler, fishing near Norwich, 
hooked and landed a twenty-pound 
pike, and when the pike was opened 
a bream was found inside, faint but un¬ 
hurt. A sip of spirit revived it, and 
when the bream was returned to the 
pond it seemed no worse for its ad¬ 
venture. The pike it was that died. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 

. 31-2 

London .. 

ins. 1-38 

Hours of rain . 

. S6-8 

Torquay .. 

„ 3-25 

Wet days .. . 

• 23 

Cardiff 

„ 3-89 

Dry days .. . 

• 7 

Edinburgh . 

„ 4-99 

Warmest day . 

. 23 rd 

Fort William 

„ 6-69 

Coldest day 

, 12th 

Dublin 

„ 3-01 


HANDY MAN’S WAY 
Burning a Bed as a Signal 
S.O.S. FLARE 

The sailor must be,_above all things, 
a man ready for whatever may happen. 

For him, life depends often on quick¬ 
ness in finding out a way of dealing 
with unexpected difficulties; and his 
resourcefulness was well illustrated 
recently when the barge Caprice, bound 
from London to Boulogne, dragged her 
anchors in a heavy gale off Deal and 
drifted on the dreaded sands. 

The three bargemen could do nothing 
but summon help, and they had none 
of the means of attracting attention 
usually found on a ship. So they soaked 
their bedding with paraffin, fastened it 
to their mast, and set it on fire. 

And it answered its purpose. Out 
came the gallant lifeboat men of Deal, 
stood by the barge in its danger, and 
finally brought her into Ramsgate Har¬ 
bour. There shone the spirit by which 
Britain rules the seas. 

A NEW DAY DAWNS 

How Night and Day Come 
Round 

When New Year’s Day dawns next 
Thursday it will mean that the earth 
has once more turned round on its axis 
and brought us into the sun’s light. 

This spinning of the earth is of the 
greatest importance to us all, for it gives 
to every place in the world darkness 
and daylight with morning, afternoon, 
evening, and night. 

If the earth travelled round the sun 
without spinning, there would be a six- 
months day and a six-months night, 
a disaster for most living things. 

A picture explanation of the mystery 
of day and night is given in My Maga¬ 
zine for January, which, like its 
daughter, the Children’s Newspaper, 
can be bought at any bookstall in the 
United Kingdom. 


SHAM HERO* 

Man Who Stole Honour 
in the War 

EXPOSURE OF A BOGUS HERO 

There is no thief so mean as the man 
who steals honour he has not won. 
While it is our delight to send far and 
wide all true stories of honour bravely 
won, it is equally a dutj' to record 
wretched attempts to steal honour that 
has not been won. 

Such a rascal is Captain Edmund 
George Chamberlain, of the United 
States Navy, who has been tried by 
court-martial and dismissed in disgrace. 

Chamberlain wrote a false account of 
his supposed adventures as an airman, 
claiming to have fought 12 German ma¬ 
chines, destroying seven. 

The story went all round the world, 
but it was simply the bragging of a dis¬ 
honest man, whose heroism was invented 
by himself, and whose only danger 
was that of being found out as a fraud. 

Everyone will be sorry that the 
American nation should feel itself stained 
by the birth of such a mean fellow. 


70-MILE AN HOUR BOAT 

Telephone Inventor’s New 
Invention 

The veteran inventor of the telephone. 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of Canada, 
has invented a hydroplane boat on a 
new plan. In the roughest water it will 
skim along at over 70 miles an hour. 

The boat is 100 feet long, tapering in 
shape, and is driven by two 400-liorse- 
power engines. Photographs on page 12 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objecte of historic interest. 
Portraitof Edward, Duke of Somerset £2940 


A cabinet by Chippendale.£945 

A table by Chippendale .£525 


Two British magpie moths. £34 

Sir Starr Jameson’s paper-weight .. £10 
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An Old Man’s Cry to 
the World 

Arouse the hate of hate; 

Glorify work and love. 

|t is. the cry of Anatole France, 
one of the most lovable men 
in France or in the world, and it 
reaches the heart of humanity. 

It is one of the saddest cries 
that ever came from the spirit of a' 
brave man ; it is almost an act 
of despairi And yet this sad cry 
of an old man, with his heart 
wrung by anguish and his spirit 
broken by the thought of human 
suffering, is like a trumpet-call. 
Listen to it, you who are growing 
up to be the men and women 
of the next generation. 

“ Towards hatred alone do I 
feel hate ! ” cries Anatole France. 
He has sympathy and help for 
the foolish, the weak, and the 
erring ; but for those who teach 
hatred he has nothing but hate—• 
the tremendous hate of a loving 
heart, the anger of a soul that 
breathes nothing but sweetness. 

“ Burn all the -books which 
teach hate ! ” he cries. And 
why ? Why is this old man so 
eager for us all to destroy hatred? 
Why is he so passionate to leave 
a legacy like this in the world 
where he cannot be much longer ? 

Because he knows in his soul 
that children now playing in the 
fields of the world would be 
smashed into deformity, broken 
into agonising cripples, blown 
into dust and cinders by chemical 
shells, unless we now empty our 
hearts of all hate, and culti¬ 
vate a feeling of brotherhood, a 
universal love for others. 

He is terrified of the world’s 
future. He is afraid for the 
child in the street and the baby 
in its mother’s arms. Not one 
of these little ones is safe as long 
as hate is in the world. 

Whether we wish it or no, the 
hour has come for us either to become 
citizens of the world or to see civilisa¬ 
tion perish. 

That is what this great man 
says, and then he goes on in 
these noble words : 

The teacher of the future must 
make the child love peace and its 
works; he must teach him to hate 
war. He must exclude from his 
teaching every appeal directed to¬ 
wards hatred of the foreigner, yes, 
even towards hatred of our enemy of 
yesterday. Not because one should be 
indulgent of crime and absolve all 
criminals, but because one has no 
right to impose punishment due to 
wrong-doers upon innocent generations. 

There is no time to lose. The 
world can never be safe while it 
contains one man with hatred in 
his heart. Such hatred degrades 
man to the level of the beast, and 
man can only feel the glory of 
life while he is ascending the stairs 
of love to the stars of God. 

Begin the New Year with this 
great work. Let us all hate hate. 



The Editor’s Table 

©‘ '<Q Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riusr 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



IFLEETWAY HOUSE 


1920 

Get a Move On 

Jf you’d win the best of prizes, 
If you’d reach the finest goal, 
Try the method that most wise is : 

Get a move on in your soul. 
Stir the fire that is within you, 
Shake the slumber from your 
will, 

Tell your spirit none shall pin you 
To the counter or the till. 

Make yourself your sternest 
master, 

Be the tyrant of your soul. 
Let your cry be. Faster, faster. 
To the summit, to the goal 1 
Get a move on in your soul. H .B. 

© 

PERSONAL 

With compliments to the Personal 
Column of the Times 

G OBBLE-GOBBLE. .Meet on the 25th. 
Stuffing. 


W OULD STOUT LADY ORGOLFING 
GENTLEMAN kindly lend stocking 
to little boy who is expecting important 
visitor on Christmas Eve and has only 
small-sized socks in which to receive him ? 
1 , Toe Lane, Heeling. 


A UNTIE DARLING. Who said a nice 
china doll that undresses and closes 
its eyes ? Your affectionate Little Effie. 


M.D. 


MEET me January 2. Oliver 
Twist. 


O -t /w REWARD. Lost, between 
3L 1 W Hoping and Hinting, a box at 
the Pantomime. The above reward will 
surely be paid by someone to someone 
who brings the box. to Tommy Long, 
Waiting Room, Clap’em Junction. 

S TIRRING TIMES.. Kitchen, pudding 
basin, candied peel, raisins, sultanas, 
currants, almonds, threepenny-bits, wooden 
spoon. Cookie in a Good Mood ! 


)ULL HARD ! Tom Smith. 


W ILL ALL UNCLES take notice that 
nephews are not too big to be tipped 
and that nieces will put up with kisses if 
chocolates are offered as a solatium ?,_ 

© 

A Prayer for the New Year 

1 crave, dear Lord, 

No boundless hoard 
Of gold and gear, 

Nor jewels fine, 

Nor lands, nor kine, 

Nor treasure-heaps of anything'. 

Let but a little hut be mine, 
Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The cricket sing, 

And have the shine 
Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, 
For my poor sake, 

Our simple home a place divine; 
Just the wee cot, the cricket’s chirr, 
Love, and the smiling face of her. 

James Whitcomb Riley 


The Right Man for Boys 

TTundreds of thousands of boys will 

^ envy the boys of Farnborough 
School, who ‘have a V.C. as one of their 
teachers. 

Teachers everywhere did their duty 
manfully in the war, but a V.C. to teach 
boys what a boy should be —that is in¬ 
spiring indeed. 

If the boys of this generation do not 
grow up into a race of heroes, they will 
have missed their way sadly, for they 
have a hero race to teach them to march 
unflinchingly along the path of duty; 

© 

Tip-Cat 

In politics Lord Robert Cecil is said 
to be “ the dark horse of thefuture.” 
Even his enemies look upon him as a 
night-mare. 

® ® ® 

The swanker’s paradise : Cheapsidc. 
® ® ® 

A Cabinet Minister says no trade 
union has come to the Government 
with a real grievance which has not 
been redressed. Sometimes they even 

succeeded in 
giving it fits. 
® ® 
Why did 
the saucepan 
run ? Be¬ 
cause it was 
full of leeks. 
® ® 

Madame 
Tussaud’s 
has got the 
Prince of 
Wales in 
wax. We 
prefer him 
as he is. 

® ® 

If the swing 
can swing—can the reed read ? 

And if the reed can read, can the box 
box ? 

® ® ® 

A Mayor’s nest: The Mansion House. 

® ® ® 

Someone advertises in a newspaper a 
wedding-dress which “ has never been 
worn-.” There's many a silk slip be¬ 
tween the frock and the altar. 

© ® ® 

Fashion for the Land Army : Earthen¬ 
ware. 

® ® ® . 

Some people seem to agree with the 

suggestion that profiteers ought to be 
hanged. Already some of them have 
been hung in the R.A. 

® ® ■ ® 

A dinner service: Passing the mustard. 

® ® ® , 

Mr. McCurdy reports that our meat 

supply has reached liigh-water mark. 
Then it mav tide us over the winter. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
Why Xmas comes bat once a year 


To Cut a Short Story Long 

Little Tommy Allerton (his father kept a paper-shop), 
Little Tommy Allerton (his mother loved him so), 

Little Tommy Allerton (his sister had a humming-top), 
Little Tommy Allerton (their home was down at Bow) ;' 
Little Tommy Allerton (the neighbours called him Ginger Nut), 
Little Tommy Allerton (his lively orbs were blue), *= 
Little Tommy Allerton (of boys like him there is no glut), 
Little Tommy Allerton is nearly six feet two, 

And he’s married and he’s 
happy, and I wish the! 
same to you. . 


December 2Z 1919 

Will You Give Your 
Birthday 

For a Man Who Gave His 
Eyes for You ? 

By Sir Arthur Pearson 

It is a great pleasure to find room for 
this letter from Sir Arthur Pearson, whose 
work at St. Dunstan’s for our blind heroes 
is one of the golden deeds of national 
service during the war. 

The men of St. Dunstan’s gave their eyes 
for you in those terrible years ; will you give 
your birthday, in this year of peace, to 
make their children happy ? 

My dear Children, 

. I was sitting in my study when sud¬ 
denly I heard a musical voice in my ear, 
saying: “ What ever are you doing here ? 
Why are you not taking a walk in the 
park this lovely fine morning ? ” 

Shall I tell you who it was, children ? 
It was that little fairy Idea, such a pretty 
elf, with a butterfly and rainbow dress 
of glistening colours. And I said to her, 
“ I am thinking." 

“ What are you thinking about ? ” 
asked the fairy. 

" I am wondering,” I replied, “whether 
I shall ask all the grown-ups to send me 
lots of money to help the little children 
born to our blinded heroes, for whom 
the Government makes no allowance!” 

The elf gave a rippling laugh in my ear. 

_ “ Why not ask the children ? ” she 
said. “ They have more time to listen.” 

New Kind of Birthday Present 

“ It isn’t time I want! ” I said sharply. 
“ It’s money.” 

“ Now, don’t be cross,” said the fairy. 
” Just listen to me, and I will tell you 
how to get lots of money for the Blinded 
Soldiers’ Children Fund. You know the 
children have birthdays oyery year ? ” 

“ Why, of course they do ! ” I said. 

“ Well,” continued the fairy, “ on 
their birthdays their fathers and 
mothers, or their aunties and uncles, 
generally give them a treat.” 

“ Yes, I know,” I replied ; “ but how 
is that going to help me ? ” 

“ Do wake up,” said the fairy. 

“ I am wide awake," I said, sitting 
bolt upright in my chair. 

” That’s right ! ” said she. “ Now, I 
think that if I asked my fairy cousin, 
Think-of-Otliers, to visit all the chil¬ 
dren in the country, and tell them all 
about these dear little children you want 
to provide for, the Birthday Children 
will ask their fathers and mothers and 
aunties and uncles not to give them a 
treat this year, but to give them money 
to send for your fund.” 

Many Happy Returns of the Day 

“ What a splendid idea you are ! ” I 
said, jumping out of my chair in a hurry. 
•‘When will you see your cousin?”. 

But, oh, children ! What do you 
think ? I was talking to the empty 
air. The fairy had disappeared. I sat 
a long time in my chair, but she never 
came back. .... 

Please will you look out for her in 
the New Year, and be sure to ask your 
fathers and mothers and aunties and 
uncles to give you the money on your 
birthday instead of the treat, and then, 
when Think-of-Otliers comes, you will 
send all the money to me for the Blinded 
Soldiers’ Children, won’t you ? 

As I don’t know the date of your 
birthday yet, I am wishing you many 
happy returns of the day, with lots of 
fun, which I know you will share with 
these children of our blind heroes, who 
gave their very eyes for you. Your 
affectionate friend, Arthur Pearson 


f 
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WHERE DOES THE NEW YEAR BEGIN ? 


ARE WE REALLY 
IN DEBT? 

Who Owes and to Whom ? 
TRUTH ABOUT OUR TERRIBLE 
THOUSANDS OF MILLIONS 

By a Financial Expert 

We’ often read about the National 
Debt. What is it ? Is the United 
Kingdom really in debt ? 

The Prime Minister has told us that 
“ Nine-tenths of the public debt is held by 
men and women in this country ; it is in the 
family, and we are not going to sell the old 
home to anybody.” What does that mean ? 

By the National Debt we mean the 
British Government’s debt. We mean 
that, acting on our authority, the 
Government has borrowed about 7500 
million pounds. 

But, though the British Government 
borrowed so enormously, it borrowed 
chiefly from - its own citizens, so that 
the National Debt does not mean that 
the nation is indebted to people out¬ 
side the country. 

Money Does Not Leave the Country 

Only a small part of the borrowing was 
done abroad, chiefly in America and 
Canada, and that small part of the debt 
is therefore owing to persons outside 
this country. It is fortunate that we 
did not have to borrow very much abroad 
to carry on the war. A little thinking 
will show us why. If the whole of the 
National Debt was owing to foreigners, 
then every year interest would have to 
be paid out of the country to people 
abroad, which would mean a continual 
drain upon our work. 

It is very different when a National 
Debt is wholly or largely held at home, 
for then the Government’s payments 
of interest are made within the country, 
and wealth has not to be sent outside. 

What Difference Does It Make ? 

What difference does it make to us, 
then, this National Debt ? Docs it 
matter at all ? 

The answer is that, although the debt 
is " all in the family,” the whole nation 
has to work to pay taxes to find interest 
for those people who lent the money to 
the Government. The people who lent 
money, that is, will draw interest from 
the whole work of the community. 

It is as though a father, having a 
large family, borrowed money from two 
of his children to pay for a law-suit, 
and as if all the children then agreed to 
pay interest to the two who lent the 
money. They would feel, in doing so, 
that they were repaying those in the 
family who,had helped their father, but 
they would, of course, have to give up so 
much every year to pay the family debt. 

Right Hand Paying the Left Hand 

If every citizen had lent to the 
Government in proportion to his means, 
and if every citizen were taxed in pro¬ 
portion to his means to pay the interest 
on the loan so made, there would be a 
very curious result. Every year each 
citizen would be taxed a certain sum 
to pay interest, and the same sum would 
be handed back to him as interest, so 
that it would be as if money were taken 
out of his right-hand pocket and put 
into his left-hand pocket. In that case 
the National Debt might just as well 
be cancelled at once. 

Actually, the National Debt was 
chiefly borrowed from the well-to-do, and 
our taxes, also, are chiefly raised from 
the well-to-do ; so that for many people 
flic existence of the National Debt 
merely means paying taxes with one hand 
and receiving interest with the other. 


People who sit up till midnight, on 
December 31-will probably think, as soon 
as the clock has struck twelve, that 
they have just seen the beginning of the 
New Year. 

This will be true of tlie place where 
they happen to be, blit if they are in 
England they will not really have seen 
the beginning of 1920, for the year 
dawns away in a lonely part of the 
Pacific Ocean, as far as possible from 
the haunts of men. 

All civilised nations have agreed on a 
date line where each new year and new 
day may be reckoned as beginning. It 
runs from north to south, as nearly as 
possible along the 180th meridian of 
longitude, though for convenience it 
bends at one point to the east, so that all 
Siberia may have one date ; and a little 
lower down it takes a turn to the west 
to include the Aleutian Islands, in order 


Christmas is a rare time for the lover 
of nuts, but liow many of us know where 
the nuts on the table came from ? 

• England, of course, produces a large 
crop of ordinary nuts, and a fair number 
of walnuts, witli some chestnuts ; but 
most of the nuts come from abroad. 

Thus, barcclonas come not only from 
Spain but from Sicily and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

' Filberts are brought in large quantities 
and good quality from Sicily and also 
from Smyrna. 

Monkey nuts, or pea nuts, formerly 
came largely from Africa. Now they are 
exported from Spain, China, and the 
United States. 

The best chestnuts come from Italy, 
but France and Spain export them 
largely ; and these three countries send 
us many walnuts. Italy yields 600,000 
tons of chestnuts in one year. 

The most romantic member of the nut 
tribe is the Brazil nut. It grows in the 
dense forests of Brazil that flourish along 
the banks of the river Amazon and its 
great tributaries. The dangers of the 


that these may have the same date as 
the United States, to which they belong. 

Farther south the line again bends to 
take in the Fiji and Tonga islands, and 
give them the same date as Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The 180th meridian was selected as 
running almost entirely along the ocean 
away from inhabited lands, so as to 
avoid tlie difficulty of such places close 
to one another having different dates. 

A ship travelling northwards up this 
date line could have 1919 on its left 
hand and 1920 on the right; and it is 
quite possible for a man travelling over 
the line as the New Year breaks to stand 
with one foot in 1919 and the other in 
1920. A baby could even be born on a 
ship in 1920, and the ship, in travelling 
rapidly eastward, could go back for a 
short time to 1919. The date line is 
shown on the World Map on page five. 


forest are many, and sometimes the nut- 
gatherers lose themselves, and are never 
heard of again. Still, they contrive to 
collect and send away to Europe about 
20,000 tons of nuts a year. 

The Brazil nut grows naturally in tlie 
lands suitable for the growing of rubber, 
and they are burned freely so that their 
smoke'may cure the Brazilian rubber. 

Hanging on the trees, tightly packed 
in cases as big as coco-nuts, tlie Brazil 
nuts will sometimes kill a man by 
falling on his head, and natives are often 
terrified to pass under trees with hun¬ 
dreds of these huge cases hanging down. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR BLOOD 

When anyone is so woundefl or hurt 
that much blood has been lost, it has 
been found possible to save the weakened 
victim by transferring to his veins blood 
from someone who is in good health. 

A Paris doctor has now found that a 
mixture of Arabic gum and sea salt will 
serve instead of human blood. 

If this discovery proves as helpful as 
it appears to be there will be no need for 
heroes to give their life's blood for others. 


THE DOGS BEGIN TO BARK 



Mexico lias thrown the shadow of war across the American border 

Uncle Sam : Hullo ! I thought I killed you in Paris ? 

Dogs of War : Not Quite 


WHERE THE CHRISTMAS NUTS COME FROM 


A TOWN AND ITS 
FAMOUS SON 

WHERE DR. JOHNSON’S 
FATHER RUINED HIMSELF 

Monument of Affection in a 
Great Dictionary 

HISTORY IN A COTTAGE 

If the soul of Dr. Johnson could 
speak, it would bestow a richly worded 
blessing 011 Councillor Deacon, of Lich¬ 
field, for he has bought, and intends to 
preserve, the Parchments, two cottages 
in which the doctor’s father worked and 
ruined himself. 

Dr. Johnson’s father was a book¬ 
seller, and made money in his business ; 
but by establishing a factory for the 
production of parchment he nearly 
beggared himself, so that his son, a 
prodigy of learning and genius, entered . 
life " miserably poor,” as he said. 

The humble little factory lives in 
literature, for Johnson, taking his 
friend Mrs. Thrale into his confidence, 
told her of what happened in it. 

Locking Up the Ruin 

“ My father,” he said, " was a very 
pious and worthy man, but wrong- 
headed, positive, and afflicted with 
melancholy. His business, however, 
leading him to be much on horse¬ 
back, contributed to the preservation 
of his bodily health and mental sanity, 
which, when he stayed long at home, 
would sometimes be about to give way.” 

The building now known as the 
Parchments was the father’s workshop, 
which had fallen half down for want of 
money to repair it, but the old man was 
“ not less diligent to lock the door 
every night, though he saw that anybody 
might walk in at the back part, and he 
knew there was no security obtained 
by barring the front door.” 

A Son’s Repentance 

Dr. Johnson was a model of filial 
affection, as of friendship, and lie tells 
us of these little ways of his father 
with much sympathy. He examined 
his father’s character with justice and 
discrimination, as he did that of his 
friends and those of the men of whom 
he wrote so splendidly. When he was 
75 he told the following story. 

“ Once I was disobedient; I refused 
to attend my father to Uttoxeter 
market. Pride was the source of that 
refusal, and the remembrance of it 
was painful. A few years ago I desired 
to atone for this fault. I went to 
Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and 
stood for a considerable time bare¬ 
headed in the rain on the spot where 
my father’s stall used to stand.” 

Hail, Great City! 

Yes, Johnson loved his father, and lie 
would have loved this Lichfield councillor 
who has now honoured the poor old 
man. , The act is the renewal of a 
tradition. When Johnson was within 
sight of the grave the Lichfield Corpora¬ 
tion gave him a lease for 5s. a year of his 
father’s old premises in the market¬ 
place, and gave it him for 99 years ! 
But Johnson had already done some¬ 
thing for Lichfield which few people know, 
for few today consult his Dictionary, 
the most tremendous literary effort 
ever achieved by a single man. 

A dictionary is, of course, a book 
to give us tlie spelling and meaning of 
words, not the names of places. But 
Lichfield is in the Johnson Dictionary : 

“ Lichfield, the field of the dead, a 
city in Staffordshire, so named from mar- t 
tyred Christians. Salve, magna parens.” 

Why the Latin phrase ? It means, 

“ All hail, thou great parent ! ” and 
in that way the pious son of Lichfield, 
in a burst of affectionate fervour, saluted 
his native city in his Dictionary. Long 
may tlie Parchments survive to link 
the city with its distinguished son. 
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WATCHERS AT THE 
GATE 

MEN WHO GUARDED 
ENGLAND IN THE WAR 

Immortal Story of the Dover 
Patrol 

A GREAT BOOK THAT WILL 
LIVE IN HISTORY 

A great granite column is to bo erected 
on the wind-swept height at Leather- 
cote Point, above the white cliffs of 
Dover. It is to stand in everlasting 
memory of the Dover Patrol. 

Across the Channel, on the French 
side, another column will bo raised, 
and these twin towers will proclaim the 
everlasting gratitude of two nations 
to those men who, perhaps more than 
any other small group of men, stood in 
the way of the German Fleet and the 
destruction of the Allies in the War. 

If the Patrol Had Failed 

Many claims have been made for the 
honour of winning the war, the truth 
being that the supreme honour is divided 
between a number of men of several 
nations ; but there can be no doubt 
that the war would have been lost if the 
Dover Patrol had failed. 

Never shall we know the full truth, 
of the long-drawn-out epic tale of how 
our men blocked the Straits of Dover 
against German surface and under-sea 
vessels, drew a sea-cordon of mines and 
ships round the Belgian ports held by the 
enemy, and kept open sea-routes 
between England and France across 
which we passed between five and six 
millions of soldiers, with their stores, and 
never lost a single fighting man of them. 

It is this last wonderful story that is 

■ told in Admiral Bacon’s thrilling book, 
" The Dover Patrol,” just published in 
two splendid volumes of. 634 pages by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. The price is 34s. 
and the book is worth as many pounds. 

Pitiful Mistake 

This book perhaps would not have 
been written except to.remedy a grave 
injustice. It was Admiral Bacon who, 
under Lord Jellicoe, planned the Chan¬ 
nel barrage, and kept it for nearly three 
years, made arrangements for attacking 

■ Ostend and Zeebrugge, and prepared to 
land a new British Army on the right 
llank of the German army. 

Then, suddenly, when Sir Eric Ged- 
des, who knew nothing of naval war¬ 
fare, became the Civil Head of the 
Admiralty, Admiral Bacon was sent 
away from his command, and a new 
commander, Sir Roger Keyes, put in his 
place to receive the glory of success. 

This story of ingratitude is most 
lamentable, and through all time Ad¬ 
miral Bacon will have the sympathy of 
his countrymen ; but the injustice he 
suffered has had one good effect—it 
prompted him to write this impressive 
book, in which he tells the deathless tale 
of the men under his command. 

Guarding the Food Fleets 

Admiral Bacon kept the way into the 
Channel from Dover to Cape Grisnez in 
France, and so guarded the great fleets 
of merchant vessels that steamed up 
the English Channel, anchored in the 
Downs, and then, after close inspection, 
moved on to London with the cargoes 
that supplied the wants of our island 
population. 

The Patrol was not a fighting force 
so much as a watching fleet of little 
ships. It had 4000 square miles of 
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sea • to watch, sea that was always 
sinking and rising with the swiftly 
running tides. It had 45 miles of 
moored nets, laid to enmesh submarines, 
and the nets had to be visited, examined, 
and repaired. It had 250 miles of 
narrow channels through the sea, along 
which the merchant vessels passed, to 
sweep daily for mines which the enemy 
submarines were stealthily laying. Every 
day over 100 merchant ships passed up 
these sea-channels and anchored in the 
Downs, and in that way during the 33 
months of Admiral Bacon’s command 
r20,ooo ships passed by, and only 48, or 
one twenty-fifth of one per cent., were sunk 
by mines, and only seven torpedoed. 

All the Germans Dare Do 

All the time the Germans were in 
hiding with swift strong war vessels 
only 62 miles away. They could reach 
the British lines of commerce, any day 
or night, by two hours’ steaming. Why 
they did not dash in and do incalculable 
damage can only be explained by 
Admiral Bacon in two ways. 

First, he says, they had not “ the sea 
instinct,” the energy and daring in¬ 
herited by our race from generations of 
seafareis. . And then, above all, they 
sought to save their ships, and war at sea 
can only be successful if ships are risked. 
All the Germans would do was to steam 
off at top speed the moment they were 
discovered, and so they could only do 
damage by a momentary surprise. • 

.Really, Admiral Bacon's little fleet, 
for watching, guarding, net-laying, 
mine-sweeping in our waters, and mine- 
laying in their waters, was ridiculously 
small and weak. It consisted of 24 
different kinds of vessels, but among 
them all, on regular service, there were 
only four good-sized guns. 

The Brave Little Band 

There were trawlers, drifters, paddle- 
steamers, yachts, motor-launches as well 
as small destroyers and submarines, and 
several almost unnavigable monitors 
that usually had to be towed. Most of 
the ships could not keep out at sea in 
heavy weather. 

They were manned by a few naval 
officers and men, but almost entirely 
by fishermen and civilian volunteers. 
Scarcely any of the vessels could put up 
a fight with any hope of success when 
attacked by the fighting warships 
which the Germans sent across to test 
if they were holding the barrage firmly ; 
but they did fight, and oh trawlers alone 
1040 men were manning ships that 
were sunk and 295 men were lost; 
while of 1055 men on merchant vessels 
sunk only r5 r were lost, and the other 904 
were rescued by trawlers that stood by. 

Unshakable Devotion 

It was this little band of officers, 
tars, fishermen, and brave volunteers 
from all ranks of our countrymen, that 
held watch and ward right across the 
narrow seas throughout the war, so 
that our supplies came safely to port, 
almost with certainty, whenever they 
had reached the part of the sea held 
by the Dover Patrol. So sure was 
the work of this Patrol that never for a 
moment were the lines of communica¬ 
tion broken. 

In this splendid book, with over 
100 photographs, and 32 maps and 
diagrams, Admiral Bacon tells the world 
what was done, and with the loyalty 
and sympathy of a true comrade he 
gives the credit to those who deserve it. 

The impression left by the book is 
that steady heroism and unshakable 
devotion never stood at a loftier level 
than in this unheard-of and immortal 
work of the Dover Patrol. 


FOG-MENFORLONDON 

The New Street Guide 

HOW WE BREATHE DIRT 

The London buses are to have a staff 
of fog-men who will carry lamps to guide 
the buses at busy traffic centres. A 
beginning is to be made at 34 of the 
busiest points. 

At the Weather Office in London a 
committee has been studying the pollu¬ 
tion'Of the air, and its' secretary has 
invented a method of weighing the dirt 
carried by fogs. 

His comparison of clean and dirty air 
is made by testing how many tons of 
dirt are deposited from the air in a 
month on a square mile of land. 

The air drops 77J tons of dirt in a 
month on-a square mile of Rochdale, 
which is the dirtiest town that has been 
tested. In the Embankment Gardens 
on the Thames, in mid-London, where 
fogs are frequent, the dirt deposit is at 
the rate of 57 tons monthly to the 
square mile. Wandsworth Common 
receives monthly only a little over 10 
tons of dirt on each square mile. 

The dirt breathed from the air makes 
a great show of dirtiness compared with 
its weight. In a heavy London fog we 
breathe about one-and-a-half grains of 
dirt in 24 hours.- At that rate we should 
breathe a little over two ounces of dirt 
in a year if the weather were always 
foggy. But even an ounce .of dirt in the 
lungs is a serious danger. 



Warm toes and cold nose, 

Jolly health and no woes 

LOST BOOKS OF LOUVAIN 
How to Rebuild the Great 
Library 

The rebuilding of Louvain University, 
wantonly destroyed by the Germans, is 
being undertaken by the United States, 
and the universities of the world are 
agreeing to give books as far as they 
can, though the restoration of some of 
the old books is impossible. 

Here is a suggestion. So far as the 
present and the immediate future are 
concerned, why should not an agree¬ 
ment be made that a copy of every 
informational book published in Great 
Britain be sent by the publisher to the 
University of Louvain, just as one is 
sent to the British Museum Library, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and one or 
two other libraries ? 

The expense would not be large to' 
any one publisher, and in twenty years 
modem knowledge up to date would be 
well covered in Louvain, leaving the 
supply of earlier books to the goodwill 
of the world’s universities. 


OUR £1000 FUND 

The Children’s Newspaper has now 
completed its scheme for helping pro¬ 
mising children with their education by 
making grants amounting to ^1000. 

Nine more grants have been made, 
and they have absorbed all the money 
that was left of the ^iooo. 

Unsuccessful applicants have been 
notified. We are very sorry to disappoint 
so many who deserved help and would 
have been benefited by it. 


CHIEF SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 

How to Use Your Sleeping 
Time 

BUILDING UP HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS BY NIGHT 

By Sir Robert Baden Powell 

A boy who enjoys life, with its games 
and its jolly times, rather grudges the 
night coming on, and thinks it an awful 
waste of time to have to sleep away 
eight or ten hours in every twenty-four. 

It does seem odd that, when you grow 
up to be 50, you should have wasted 
16 or 18 years in sleep. But is it wasted ? 

If you work hard and play hard in 
your waking time you are spending a lot 
of strength, and the engine that runs you 
—that is, your heart—wants fresh sup¬ 
plies of blood to keep it running at the 
proper strength, so that you must slack 
off work and keep still while it does so. 

Plenty ot Fresh Air 

But what nine out of ten people forget 
is that to make fresh blood the lungs need 
fresh air, and plenty of it. If you go 
and sleep in a stuffy little room, perhaps 
with your head under the clothes, your 
poor lungs get only a very second-hand 
sort of air to mix with your blood, so 
that this becomes a weak mixture, and 
your brain and body are supplied with 
very poor stuff next day. 

So you get tired at play and bored with 
your work, and if you go on night after 
night getting poor blood into your heart 
and arteries, you gradually get slacker 
and slacker till you become a poor and 
feeble creature. 

Sleep with an Open Window 

Yet there is a very simple and easy 
remedy. Instead of letting yourself get 
weaker, you could actually become 
stronger by making use of your sleeping 
time for getting fresh health and strength 
into you every night. All you have to 
do is simply to open your window, top 
and bottom, and leave it open. 

It is said to be a sign of health in a 
dog if he has a cold nose. Well, I believe 
it is the same with a boy if when he 
wakes in the morning he finds himself 
with “ hot toes and cold nose.” 

At the Inter-District sports of the 
London Boy Scouts lately the champion¬ 
ship was won by Lambeth. The Com¬ 
missioner for London, Sir Alfred Cod- 
rington, asked the District Scoutmaster 
what training the boys had had for it, 
and the Scoutmaster replied that every 
boy was on his honour to run half a mile 
before breakfast and, above all, to sleep 
with his window open. That is what 
gave them their victory. 

At the First Scout Carpp 

I myself go one better still, for my 
bed is outside on the balcony. Instead 
of asking the fresh air to come in I go 
out and sleep in it. At one time I did 
not sleep inside a house for eight years, 
and I never felt better ; and I never 
catch a cold. 

I remember that at the first Scout’s 
camp we ever had there was one boy 
'who told me that if he had learned 
nothing else in the camp he had at least 
learned how good it was to sleep in- 
fresh air. He went home and told his 
father and mother about it, and after 
a time he persuaded them also to sleep 
with their windows open, and they have 
never shut them since ! 

So here is your New Year motto : 

Warm toes and cold nose, 

Jolly health and no woes. 
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COUNTRY PERIL FOR 
THE BIRDS 

Danger of Overhead 
Telegraph Lines 

DESTRUCTIVE CHRYSALIS 
ON A SILK THREAD 

By our Country Correspondent 

Large numbers of birds at this time 
of the year meet with accidents by 
flying against the telegraph wires, 
probably owing to the defective light, 
and it is a pity that the practice common 
in game districts, of attaching pieces of 
metal to the wires to warn the birds, 
cannot be carried out all over the country. 

One of the rarer visitors to the East 
Coast at this time of year is the goshawk, 
which in appearance is like the sparrow- 
hawk. Its name of goosehawk, how¬ 
ever, shows that the people of the olden 
times knew that it went for far more 
important prey than its smaller relative. 
It is a fine bird with a fierce appearance, 
and it is well worth looking out for. 

Friendly Song Thrush 

Although the song thrush does not lay 
till April, its note is now heard, and is 
particularly welcome at a time when 
there is not very much bird music about. 
Its song, once recognised, cannot be mis¬ 
taken, for it has a habit of repeating its 
phrases over and over again. If fed at 
this time of the year it will become as 
tame and friendly as the robin. 

The missel thrush, too, will be very 
much in evidence round the hawthorn 
bushes, trying to guard what it considers 
its special preserve of berries. It has 
been successful hitherto, and has kept 
at bay the blackbirds, song thrushes, 
redwings, and fieldfares, but now, when 
there is a real shortage of food, these 
birds. get bolder, and there has been a 
•systematic raid on the haws. 

Excitement in the Hedgerow 

If you approach, there will be quite a 
lot of excitement. You will hear the 
angry notes of the missel thrush, which 
are intended for the other birds, who, 
on hearing your approach, flew into the 
hedgerow for safety, and thus aroused 
the missel thrush’s ire. 

In corners of sheds, greenhouses, and 
fences near cabbage patches we may often 
come across the chrysalids of the large 
white butterfly. They are rough and 
speckled, yellowish-grey in colour, and 
resemble the lichen that grows on the 
walls and fences where they are found. 

The chrysalids are suspended by their 
tails from a thread of silk. As the cater¬ 
pillar feeds on cabbage and other garden 
vegetables and is very destructive, it is 
a service to the gardener and farmer to 
destroy 7 the chrysalis wherever we find 
it, and thus reduce the number of white 
butterflies that will lay eggs next season. 

Plant that Grows on Lava 

The present is an excellent time to 
study.-cones, which are to be found on the 
ground wherever such trees as the pine, 
fir, spruce, larch, cedar, cypress, and 
juniper grow. A good plan is to make 
a collection of fallen cones, and then to 
examine them for differences. 

On moors and mountain slopes a moss- 
like plant grows abundantly, and is very 
conspicuous in ...winter. It varies in 
colour from brown to grey, and reaches 
a height of about three inches. The 
tubular stems are flattened out at the 
top. This is Iceland moss, but, despite 
its appearance, it is not really a moss 
but a lichen. 

It gets its name from the fact that it is 
abundant on the lava lands of Iceland. 

Just now it is interesting to take a 
walk on a sunny day and see how varied 
a nosegay of wild flowers we can gather. 
It is astonishing what a number of 
plants in sheltered positions are already 
putting out blossoms. C. R. 


AN OLD ENGLISH GRACE BEFORE MEAT 

Robert Herrick’s Beautiful Poem set to Music for the Children’s Newspaper by Alicia Adelaide Needham 
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NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 



The universe moves to order like a 
Jy clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week 
given for London from December 28. 
Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday 

Sunrise 8.8 a.m. 

Sunset .. 3-55 p-m. 

Moonrise .. 10.41 aun. 
Moonset .. 10.52 p.m. 
High Tide 5-41 p.m. 


Tuesday Friday 
8.8 a.m. 8.8 a.m. 

3-57 P-ni. 4.0 p.m. 


11 .z ./ a.m. 1 .u p.m. 

1.20 a.m. 5.10 a. 111 . 
7.14 p.m. 10.37 p.m. 



NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Continue to prune all sorts of fruit- 
trees except figs. Nail wall trees in 
favourable weather. 

Any alterations needed in the way of 
relaying turf should be clone in mild 
weather, so that the ground may be 
settled down by spring. Prune and train 
creepers to walls and fences, and protect 
half hardy plants from frost. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


La girouettc Le cordonnicr La bicyclette 

Lc vent fait tourner la girouette. 

Le cordonnicr raccommode les bottiries. 
Jc vais faire une promenade a bicyclette. 

LE PAPIER-ENCRE 

Un monsieur avait invente un papier 
merveilleux. C’etait un papier chimique, 
qui contenait dc l’encre. Pour ecrire, 
on trempait sa plume dans de I'eau, on 
la passait sur lc papier, et les lettres se 
formaient toutes seules. 

Tres fier de son invention, il la montra 
a un riche financier, afin de l’interesser 
a l’affaire. Celui-ci prit sa plume, la 
trempa dans de I’eau claire, et se mit 
a. ecrirc. Malheureusement il etait 
enrhume, il eternua, et aussitot la 
feuille de papier se trouva couverte de 
taches d’encre. Lc papier magique ne 
fut jamais lance. 


THE SOLDIER’S DOG 

Who will be Friend to the 
Soldier’s Friend ? 

Our brave soldiers at the front had 
many friends, but none more faithful 
than the dogs that followed them through 
all dangers. 

What could the soldiers do with 
these trustful creatures ? Many of 
them wished to bring them home, but 
dogs coming from abroad have to be 
put in quarantine for six months, lest 
they should have the seeds of madness in 
them; and the average cost of a dog 
in quarantine is £r.\, which is more 
than a soldier can afford. 

To meet this difficulty, that splendid 
society, the R.S.P.C.A., has started 
quarantine dog kennels at Hackbridge. 
There they can house 500. 

The cost is large, and the society is 
asking for f 20,000. All who feel in¬ 
clined to help to keep a soldier’s dog till 
it can rejoin the master it accompanied 
through the war, can do so by sending 
their mite to Captain Fairhohne, the 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., at 105, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.-W. 1. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 

Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of •“ Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 36 

Ju-Ju ! 

or a moment Tim stared with-, 
out speaking. When he 
turned again to Cyril his face was 
a little white under its freckles and 
tan. But his pluck was unbroken. 

" Now we knows why' they’re 
feeding us on the fat o’ the village,” 
he said grimly. 

Cyril did not answer. He was 
plucky enough, but not so tough 
mentally as Tim. Tim saw that 
his friend was literally shivering. 

“ Hould up ! ” he said quietly. 
“ They’re not going to ate us.” 

“ What can we do ? ” Cyril asked 
in a voice that was not quite steady. 

“ Git away, of course." 

How ? They’ve taken our rifles 
and our knives. We have no 
weapon of any sort, and we’re 
under the eyes of that guard the 
whole time.” 

“ We’ll find a way,” replied Tim 
stoutly, and, turning, let his eyes 
rove over the interior of the hut 
which was their prison. 

It was built of thick bamboos 
driven deep into the ground and 
curiously interlaced, forming a wall 
which, if slightly elastic, was extra¬ 
ordinarily strong. Even with knives 
it would be difficult to get out. 

At last Tim turned again to Cyril. 

“ Have ye matches ? " he asked 
suddenly. 

Cyril felt in his pockets, then 
shook his head. 

“ Not one. I had some in a glass 
tube, but they’ve taken them.” 

” Harrd luck ! ” said Tim. “ I 
was thinking maybe we could burn 
our way out.” 

" Burn it ? We’d roast our¬ 
selves ! ” 

“ Betthcr roast ourselves than let 
thim black villains do it,” replied 
Tim drily. 

He seated himself on the bed of 
grass and leaves, and with his chin 
on his hands remained quite still. 

Cyril still fumbled in his pockets. 

All of a sudden he gave a 
quick exclamation. Tim looked up 
sharply, and the black man outside 
glared round suspiciously. 

Tim noticed this and relaxed 
again. 

“Steady does it,” he said, in a 
low voice. " And what is it ye’ve 
found, Cyril ? ” 

“ Something as good as matches,” 
replied Cyril; and if his voice shook 
a little this time it was with pure 
excitement. “ See here, it’s my 
old burning-glass. I found it in my 
hip-pocket. Those sweeps didn't 
notice it.” 

There was a queer gleam in Tim’s 
eyes as he rose slowly to his feet. 

“ ’Tis the goods,” he said. " Wait 
now till Misther Sootyface calms 
down a bit. Thin we’ll thry it.” 

The negro, seeing nothing sus¬ 
picious, soon settled himself again. 

Tim picked up a small handful of 
the tinder-dry grass from their bed 
and rolled it into a tight bunch. 
Then he took the glass from Cyril. 
The door faced east and the morning 
sun blazed in through the bamboo 
which barred it. 

He paused. 

“ 'Tis a risk,” he said, more 
gravely than usual. “ 'Tis even 
chances we’ll burn ourselves as well 
as the ould hut.” 

Cyril’s lips tightened. 

“Go ahead!” he said determinedly. 


Tim quietly focussed the glass, 
and almost instantly the dry grass 
began to smoke. 

“ Look out! ” -whispered Cyril 
sharply. “ Sootyface is watching.” 

Turning his head, the negro had 
caught sight of what Tim was 
doing. 

“ No matther ! ” ans-wered Tim. 
" He’ll not interfere wid us.” 

He was right. The negro’s jaw 
had dropped, and his eyes were fixed 
in a glassy stare of terror. Never in 
his life had he seen the rays of the 
sun used to start a fire, and the 
whole operation was to him the 
blackest of black magic. It was 
ju-ju such as even his own medicine 
man had never attempted, and he 
was so scared that for the moment 
he was actually paralysed. 

The bundle of grass flared into 
flame. Tim took three quick steps 
across the hut, and flung it right 
into the piled-up straw. 

It caught like powder. A six-foot 
flame burst upwards and roared 
fiercely against the wall. 

“ Hould your coat over your 
face,” cried Tim, at the same time 
whipping off his own. It was time, 
too, for the heat was enough to skin 
the inmates of the hut. They 
shrank back against the barriers of 
the door, gasping for breath. 
Luckily for them, there was a 
slight breeze blowing in from out¬ 
side to give them air, but for all 
that Cyril felt as if he was being 
roasted alive. 

The pain was intense. He could 
smelfjiis clothes and hair singeing. 

Then with a roar the roof caught 
and flew upwards in a crackle of 
fizzing sparks. 

Now the heat was like that of a 
blast furnace. Cyril dropped to his 
knees. He could no longer stand. 

CHAPTER 37 

Chased! 

e was vaguely aware that Tim 
had both arms out between 
the bamboo bars which were lashed 
across, the door. Then he lost con¬ 
sciousness. 

Next thing he knew he was being 
dragged forward. 

“ Can ye walk ? ” hissed Tim in 
his ear. “ Ah, if ye cud only run, 
we’d do it yet.” 

With a tremendous effort Cyril 
rallied his failing forces. His legs 
felt weak as water, yet Tim’s words 
had acted like magic. 

“ I can.” he gasped. “ Where 
are we ? ” 

“ Outside. Not fifty steps from 
the woods, and the niggers are 
scared stiff. Hould yerself up and 
we’ll thrick thim yet.” 

With Tim’s arm round him, Cyril 
staggered forward. The air, hot as 
it was, seemed ice cool compared 
with the furnace from which he had 
escaped. His strength came back a 
little, and sight to his scorched eyes. 
Just in front was the solid wall of 
bush. Next moment they were in it, 
and under its mysterious shade. 

Still Tim dragged him on. They 
were running down a steep slope 
where, for a wonder, the under¬ 
growth was comparatively thin. 

On and on they went, .with their 
tongues hanging out of their 
parched mouths and their hearts 
thumping against their ribs—on 
until, to save their very lives, they 
could run no farther, and both 
dropped together among the coiled 
roots of a gigantic banyan. There 


they lay, panting for breath, with 
the sweat streaming down their 
blistered faces. 

“ Are they after us ? ’’Cyril asked 
at last, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ I don’t know,” panted Tim. ” I 
can’t hear them, anyway. I’m 
thinking they’ll leave us alone a 
while. It’s scared they were— 
scared bad.” 

But they'll get over that. 
They’re bound to follow.” 

There was silence for a full 
minute. Then Cyril spoke again. 

How did you do it, Tim ? ” 

“ Sure, I got hould of that blacka¬ 
moor’s spear. He dhropped it when 
he ran, and I could just rachc it. 
Thin I cut the lashings an' dragged 
ye out.” 

“ You saved my life, Tim.” 

“ Arrah, don’t be talking ! What’s 
our lives worth this minnit ? ” 

Cyril was silent again. Come to 
think of it, Tim was right. Al¬ 
though for the moment they had 
both their lives and liberty, they 
were in danger of losing both. 

They had no weapons of any sort, 
no food, no drink, no compass or 
matches, they were hopelessly lost 
in the heart of a tropical jungle, 
and probably at this very moment 
being tracked by saw-toothed can¬ 
nibals, wild beasts in human shape. 

Presently Tim sat up straight. 
He was listening hard. Then he laid 
himself down and placed one ear 
against the ground. 

“ We’ll be moving,” he said 
briefly. “ They’re afthcr us.” 

The short rest had given them 
their second wind; they ran faster 
than' before. The slope grew 
steeper. Cyril knew in his heart 
that they were getting farther and 
farther into the depths of the great 
basin, nearer to the lake that was 
in its centre. But there was no 
choice. The cannibals were be¬ 
tween them and safety. 

Soon his strength began to fail 
again. The heat of the fire seemed 
to have sapped every atom of 
moisture from his body, and he 
suffered tortures from thirst. 

Glancing sideways at Tim, he saw 
that he, too, was suffering in the 
same way. 

He looked back. At first he 
could see nothing of their pursuers, 
but suddenly a sinister black 
shadow shot out from behind a 
thick trunk, and a polished spear- 
point gleamed in a vagrant ray of 
light. The sight spurred Cyril to 
fresh efforts, and he ran harder 
than ever. 

A tree-trunk lay in his way. 

" Look out ! ” he heard Tim cry 
hoarsely; and saw him jump high 
into the air. He too, leaped, just 
cleared it. and, slipping as he 
landed, fell on his face in a patch 
of ground so wet that the water 
splashed in his face. 

At the same moment he was con¬ 
scious that the tree-trunk was 
moving. He glanced backwards 
as he lay. 

The trunk.was no trunk, but the 
monstrous body of a snake bigger 
than he had ever even dreamed of. 

CHAPTER 38 

The Splendid Snake 

C yril tried to struggle up, but 
Tim’s hand was on his arm. 

“ Lie still," he muttered. “ 'Tis 
our wan chance.” 

And Cyril, who was almost 
beyond caring what happened, lay 
still and listened • with creeping 
flesh to the slow dragging of the 
great serpent, drawing his vast 
weight through the thick grass. 

It seemed to go on for long 
minutes, and while it lasted he lay 
as stilt as if frozen. At last the 
sound ceased, but even then he 
did not dare to move. 

But now he heard something 
else, and, glancing at Tim, saw 
him lapping up water like a dog 
from a tiny pool which had 
formed among the grass roots. He 
realised that he himself was soaking 
wet, and that water was oozing out 
of the ground beneath him. He 
drank greedily, and the relief of it 


was so intense that, for the 
momentj he nearly forgot all else. 

But when his thirst was quenched 
recollection came back, and he ven¬ 
tured to glance back over his 
shoulder. 

What he saw was so extraordinary 
that it left him breathless with 
amazement. 

The serpent had moved away 
to a distance of perhaps twenty 
yards—certainly not more—and 
had coiled itself into a mound of 
heaped-up rings, gleaming with a 
splendour of colour. The play of 
rainbow tints on its shimmering 
skin was so wonderful that, in spite 
of his horror at the reptile’s size 
and strength, Cyril was fascinated 
by its amazing beauty, 

Above the coils its great head 
was lifted a yard or more on a 
column of neck thick as a man’s 
leg, and the creature seemed to be 
watching something in front of it, 
something which at first Cyril could 
not see. 

Very slowly and cautiously he 
dared to raise his head, and then at 
last he saw. 

Flat on their faces, with their 
clasped hands stretched out in 
front of them, lay about a score of 
the saw-toothed cannibals, and by 
the twitching of their muscles 
Cyril knew that one and all were in 
the last extremity of terror. 

He touched Tim, and pointed J 
he did not dare to speak. 

Tim looked, nodded, and beck¬ 
oned. Then he began to crawl 
away through the grass, and Cyril 
followed. 

Once he looked back, but the 
snake had not moved. After that 
Cyril and Tim devoted all their 
energies to putting as much space 
as possible between themselves 
and the shining, terrible monster. 
They did not stop until they had 
crossed the glade, and were in the 
dark shade of the bush beyond. 

Then at last Tim stopped. 

“ May I be burned if iver I say a 
word against a snake again ! ” he 
said emphatically. “ 'Tis him 
that’s saved us, Cyril.” 

“ I know it. So long as the 
python doesn’t move I don’t believe 
the niggers will.” 

“ I’m sure of it,” responded Tim. 
“ And now where will we go ? ” 

Cyril looked round. Through 
a rift in the trees he caught a 
glimpse of the rugged rim of tlie 
great cup in which they stood. It 
seemed to be miles away, and he 
realised that they could not be far 
from the lake bottom and the lake 
which filled it. 

“ I vote we go and call on Kent,” 
he said recklessly. “ He can’t be 
far off.” 

“ Just what I -was going to sug¬ 
gest, mesilf,” answered Tim calmly. 
“ Come along wid ye.” 

So the two, unarmed but un¬ 
afraid, walked straight down the 
steep slope. 

They had not gone more. than 
two hundred yards before Cyril, 
who was leading, stopped short 
and pointed. Through a break in 
the forest a great sheet of water 
was visible. It was the lake. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What does LL.D. mean? 

LL.D. is short for the Latin 
Legum Doctor, which means 
Doctor of Laws, and is put after 
the name of a man who holds 
this university degree. 

What is Pidgin English ? Pid¬ 
gin English is a language of 
mixed and corrupted English, 
Portuguese, and Chinese words, 
used by Chinamen in trading 
with foreigners. Pidgin is the 
Chinese way of saying business. 

What is a Brief? A brief is the 
solicitor’s written particulars of 
a case, on which a barrister 
argues in court. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE CHURCH SPARROW 

'T’wo sparrows built their nests 
on the wide beam which 
ran round the wall of the 
chancel and held up the roof of 
an old parish church. 

There was a hole under the tiles 
where they could fly in and out. 

They hatched four of their 
speckley-brown eggs, and they 
were all very happy and snug 
together. Until the young 
sparrows were a fortnight old 
they did not disturb the clergy¬ 
man and the people ; only the 
verger said to himself : 

" Oh, how troublesome those 
birds are ! There are two 
sparrows in and out all the time.” 

But on the next Sunday the 
little sparrows were very hungry, 
and made a terrible noise during 
service time. 

So on Monday a man came, 
and climbed up a very long 
ladder which reached to the top 
of the chancel wall. 

• “ Here they are ! ” he cried 

And here’s the hole they come 
in by. Out you go ! ” and he 
pushed the nest with all its 
young birds through the hole on 
to the grass outside. 

Now, the eldest little sparrow, 
who thought himself very clever, 
had jumped out of the nest and 
had hidden himself in a dark 
corner beside one of the big 
beams that ran up into the roof 
the father and mother sparrows 
were very unhappy when they 
found their nest torn to pieces on 
the graves outside. 

Then the man brought some 
plaster and blocked up the hole. 
He did not see young Master 
Sparrow hiding beside the beam. 

When all was quiet the 
sparrow came out of his hiding- 
place and hoppe.d along the beam. 

He felt proud that he had man¬ 
aged to hide himself from the 
man. But he soon began to feel 
hungry, and he looked in vain 
forfood. As he grew more hungry 
he began, to cry loudly. 

He was heard even in the 
churchyard. Then the little 
sparrow heard his mother’s 
“ Chirp ! Chirp ! ” not very far 
off calling to him ; so he looked 
about, and saw her sitting at a 
wired-over window. The glass of 
the window was wide open 

The little sparrow saw she had 
a large piece of food in her beak. 
So he hopped down from ledge 
to ledge of the window frame till 
he got to the open light, and then 
took the food she gave him 
through the wire bars. 

For nearly a week the kind 
father and mother sparrows 
brought him food every few 
hours. Master Sparrow could now 
fly a few yards, and he grew very 
bold, fluttering about the church. 

On Saturday the verger’s 
wife, coming in to clean, saw him, 
frightened him into a corner, 
picked him up, and flung him out 
of the church door. 

He was none the worse, only 
tired of being shut up so long 
in one place ; so he flew gaily to 
the back of the church, where he 
was warmly welcomed by his 
affectionate parents. 
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D r MERRYMAN 

“ Y°U condemns us tramps,” said 
Weary Willie, “ but there’s 
one thing we must git credit for.” 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ You don’t hear of us indulging 
in labour disputes.” 

a q 0 
What Are These Things? 





We are all Jamiliar with these parts ol 
things. Do you know what they are? 

Solutions next week 

□ 00 

The Boy’s Banquet 

NOW to the banquet we press, 
Now for the eggs and the ham, 
Now for the mustard and cress, 
Now for the strawberry jam, 
Now for the tea of our host, 

Now for the rollicking bun, 

Now for the muffin and toast, 

And now for the gay Sally Lunn. 
0 0 0 

Do You Live In Lancashire ? 

The name means the shire of 
Lancaster, formerly spelt Lon- 
castre, which means the caster, or 
Roman camp, on the river Lune. 
Before Domesday Book part of 
Lancashire was in Cheshire and 
part in Yorkshire. 


of 


A Seamstress who Seams 
There was a young fellow 
Rheims, 

Who cried, “ All is not as it seems. 
A seamstress who seams, 

Seems just as she seems, 

Yet she seams seams that seem to 
be seams.” 

000 
Is Your Name Knill ? 

Then one of your ancestors lived 
in an undulating country and 
was known as John or William who 
lived by the knoll, or little hillock. 
This was shortened to John Knoll, 
and irf course of time Knoll was 
corrupted into Knill. 

0 0 0 
What Is This Name? 

M Y initials begin with an A, 

I’ve an A at the end of my 
name, 

The whole of my name is an A, 

And ’tis backwards and forwards 

the Same. Answer next week 
0 0 0 

Mark Twain on Turnips 

Turnips should never be pulled : 

it injures them. It is much 
better to send a boy up the tree 
and shake them down. 

000 
Can You Do This Sum ? 
Twenty times twenty and ten 
times ten, 

Closely united by all worthy men, 
With nothing twice set down, 
without any tricks; 

And if to those nothings my first 
you prefix, 

With a thousand next added, and 
placed in the rear, 

You’ll see what the guilty hereafter 
must bear. Answer next week 
0 0 0 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Nationality ? 

Tar-Tar 
A Very Old Riddle 

The archbishop sent Alcuin a comb 


Jacko Keeps an Appointment 

Tacko was hiding in tiie attic, crouched down behind a big 
J packing-case. His father was standing on the doorstep 
with a cane in his hand. 

Said Jacko : “ I wonder if it’s safe to make a dash for it ? ” 

Said his father: “ That young rascal may think he can 
escape me, but he won’t! I shall stay here till I’ve given 
him what he deserves ! ” ’ 

For Jacko had been a bad boy, and lie had got to have 
his punishment. He would have taken it like a man, hut, 
unfortunately, the boys were waiting for him in the meadow 
in front of the house, and if they caught sight of him getting 
a caning—well, Jacko would never hear the last of it. 

So lie stayed in the attic, hoping his father would get 
tired and go in. But Father Jacko stood his ground. 

The minutes went by and the boys in the football 

field started to whistle 


for him. 

. Jacko grew desperate. If 
only it would begin to 
rain ! His father wouldn’t 
risk getting his rheuma¬ 
tism bad * again, and 
would go in. 

And in a flash an idea 
came to him. 

He ran into the bath¬ 
room, filled a sponge with 
water, crept to the win¬ 
dow and peeped out. 

Just underneath was his 
father’s bald head. Jacko 
held out the sponge and 
gently squeezed it. 

“ Dear me ! ” cried Father Jacko. “ A shower ! I must 
fetch an umbrella ! ” 

And while he went indoors the bad boy climbed out of the 
window, slid down the water-pipe, and disappeared. 



Jacko gently squeezed the sponge 




Hoify Toity and Molly Coddle 

Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father. They are locked in a gipsy 
van, and Hoity tells Molly to dress as a boy, 

CHAPTER 12 

H e pointed, and at the end of the caravan were a small 
cap and jacket, and a pair of knickerbockers. 

<< k e stealing ? ” Molly hesitated. 

" No,” scoffed Hoity. “ You’ll leave your dress for them, 
and that’s worth more than all those things.” 

He took them off the peg and handed them to her, and 
by the time he had peered out of the window, to make sure 
nobody was coming, Molly was all ready dressed in the suit. 
Hoity then cut her hair close to her head, and she looked as 
smart a little boy as you could wish to see. 

“ Now we’ll keep near the door," said Hoity, “ and directly 
they open it, we’ll make a dash and be out.” 

They had not much longer to wait, for presently the key 
scraped and the door was flung open. 

But they could not dash out, for a stout old lady stood 
at the top of the steps, blocking all the doorway. 

“ Well, dearies,” she cried, in a fat, oily voice, “ what 
are you doing in my house ? " ■ 

“ Moses locked us in ! ” grumbled Hoity. 

“ He said a boy and a gel,” she chuckled, " and here’s 
two boys! ” 

“ She’s put on that little old suit o' mine! ” shouted Moses. 




The old lady went swiftly down the 
steps backwards 


In the distance could be seen the old 
woman boxing Moses’s ears 
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" I’ve left you my nice new dress for it,” pleaded Molly. 

“ It’s robbery,” cried the old lady, “ and I’ll fetch the 
police if yoi 4 don’t pay me sixpence ! ” 

Hoity counted six pennies in his pocket and gave them to her 
with a grand air, saying : “ Now allow us to pass, please ! ” 

" Ho, ho ! No; you stop till my husband comes home ! ” 
The old lady made a move to shut the door; so Hoity 
pushed Rags forward, and he growled with such fierceness 
that she went swiftly down the steps backwards, and, missing 
the last one, sat on the ground rather heavily. 

In a twinkling Hoity and Molly were out—and off. A 
younger woman just behind would have snatched at Molly, 
but Rags seized her by the skirts, and she began striking 
at him with a stick, while Moses looked on laughing. 

“ We must not leave Rags ! ” panted Molly. 

“ He’ll take care of himself," said Hoity. “ Run ! ” 

A minute later Rags was gaily galloping along beside them. 
Then, hearing yells of agony, they paused ; and there was the 
old woman grabbing Moses by the collar, boxing his ears 
without mercy, and the young one hitting his legs with the 
stick every time she had a chance. 

“ They will kill him ! ” quavered Molly. 

“ Serve him right! ” snapped Hoity. “ Come on ! ” 

And away they went again, with Rags barking and bounding 
joyfully ahead of them. 

More next week 


Wh© Was She ? 

The Brave Empress 

T Tntil the nineteenth century 
it was never easy for a 
woman to reign over a great 
kingdom or empire unless she 
had outstanding ability and great 
strength of character, for there 
were always rival claimants ready 
to take advantage of her sex. 

Afore than 200 years ago a 
daughter was born to an em¬ 
peror who also reigned as king 
over several countries ; and he 
had to make special arrange¬ 
ments for her to succeed to his 
heritage, in the event of his 
dying without a son. These 
arrangements were agreed to by 
most of the other sovereigns of 
Europe, but as soon as the em¬ 
peror died, these very rulers 
agreed to divide up among them¬ 
selves the dominions of the young 
queen, now 23 years old. 

The base and brutal Prussian 
king of the day, seeing what 
difficulties she was in, offered 
to help her if she would give up 
to him one of her provinces. 

With indignation the young 
queen refused, and, taking her 
infant son in her arms, appeared 
in the parliament of her most 
powerful kingdom, and asked for 
the loyal help of her people. 

Rising to their feet, and draw¬ 
ing their swords, the nobles 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
“ We will die for our queen ! ” 
and they at once raised a power¬ 
ful army to repel the enemy who 
had now invaded the land. 

The heroism of the young 
queen made her very popular in 
England, and private subscrip¬ 
tions were raised to assist her. 

She lost her province, and then 
managed to secure peace. A year 
or two later her husband, a 
grand duke, was elected em¬ 
peror. Other wars followed, but 
the queen maintained her realm. 
As a ruler she did well. 

She abolished torture and a 
kind of serfdom that prevailed in 
some of her dominions, and she 
fostered education among all 
cLasses of her people. 

She encouraged manufactures 
and technical training, and insti¬ 
tuted a society to improve farm¬ 
ing methods, offering prizes to 
the peasants for the best crops. 

She was once advised to send 
troops to overawe a - turbulent 
section of her subjects; but 
when she heard that the people 
were famished, she sent 800 wag¬ 
gons of corn, and thanked the 
general who had informed her of 
the true facts. 

She was the mother of sixteen 
children. Her 
son succeeded 
to the imperial 
throne, and so 
she was the 
daughter, wife, 
and mother of 
emperors, and 
several of her 
children be¬ 
came reigning sovereigns. This 
is her portrait. Who was she ? 
Last week’s name—William Wiifcerforca 
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FASTEST BOAT AFLOAT ’ BOY. WHO WENT DOWN A WELL ■ V.C. AT SCHOOL 



The fastest boat afloat, invented by 
Professor Graham Bell—It travels ov$r 
70 miles an hour. See page five 



Professor Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone, in his wonderful hydro¬ 
plane boat. See left-hand picture 


First men to] fly across the world—Sergeant Shiers, Lieutenant Smith, 
Captain Ross Smith, and Sergeant J. M. Bennett, who flew from 
England to Australia in less than a month, and won the £10,000 prize 



Boys and girls of the Foundling Hospital, London, practising Christmas carols. This great institution has been 
famous for its musical services since the days when Handel was its organist, and presented it with its chapel organ 



Not so fierce as it looks—The fine Highland 
steer that took first prize at the Cattle Show 


Reynard hears the dogs—A clever snapshot of a 
fox taken as he was about to run into his earth 


Brave Stanley VViddows, aged 10, and 
his dog Jack, which he went down 
a well to save, as tcld last week 



Hero as schoolmaster—Lieutenant Adlam, V.C., and his boys at 
a Farnborough school, where he has just been appointed master 



Big and Little at the Olympia Circus, London—The 
world’s smallest woman sitting on the great elephant- 
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